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Art. I1—ORGANIZATION. 


Tue term Militia, as defined by Johnson, signifies “ the train- 
bands,” “ the standing force of a nation.” It is usually applied 
to that portion of the male population of a country capable of 
bearing arms; a force, however, distinguished from its regular 
army, by the fact, that it is composed of citizens engaged in the 
ordinary occupations of life, and not of professional soldiers. 

In the United States this force comprises all able-bodied male 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. Sec- 
tion 8 of Article I. of our National Constitution, vests Congress 
with the power “to provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions ;” and also “to provide for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the en of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.” An amendment to the Constitution, 
passed in 1789, declares, that “a well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the people. 
to keep and bear arms shall not,be infringed.” — 
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The first Act of Congress under which the militia of the 
United States was regularly organized, was the Act of 1792. 
This Act established a uniformity throughout the States, so far 
as the same was practicable, and provided also for a similarity 
in the system of discipline. The States, subsequent to the pas- 
- of the Act of Congress, enacted laws to carry the same into 
effect, adapting their legislation entirely to the provisions of 
such Act. 

The system of discipline or tactics originally provided for the 
militia, was that adopted by Congress in 1779, prepared origi- 
nally by the Baron Steuben, and examined and amended by 
General Washington prior to its adoption. In 1820, the section 
of the law of 1792, establishing the Baron Steuben’s rules and 
discipline, was repealed, and a provision made, “that the sys- 
tem of discipline and field exercise which shall be ordered to be 
observed by the regular Army of the United States, in the dif- 
ferent corps of infantry, artillery, and riflemen, shall also be 
observed by the militia, in the exercise and discipline of the 
said corps respectively throughout the United States.” 

Slight amendments were at different times made in the 
Act of 1792, but its main features have been preserved. By 
its provisions, every able-bodied white male citizen of the 
prescribed age was obliged, at his own expense, to be armed 
and equipped, and, in case of artillery and cavalry companies, 
also uniformed. 

The arranging of the militia into divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies, was left to the legislatures of 
the respective States. The commissioning of the officers was 
also left with the States, the Act itself prescribing to what offi- 
cers each division, brigade, &c., should be entitled, and direct- 
ing what number of men should compose the different military 
divisions or organizations. The officers who, under this Act, 
were intrusted with important duties, were the adjutant-generals 
of the States, and the — inspectors of the various brigades ; 
and such duties are at the present day among the most useful 
connected with the militia system. The adjutant-general was 
made the chief military officer of the commander-in-chief or 
governor of each State, his organ of communication with the 
several corps, through whom his orders were promulgated, and 
whose duty it was to attend the commander-in-chief whenever 
he should review the militia, or any part thereof. His office 
was also one of record, to which all communications from offi- 
cers relative to the strength of their commands, the condition of 
arms, equipments, and ammunition, and statement of delinquen- 
cies, were to be reported. He was moreover charged with the 
duty of carrying into execution and perfecting the system of 
discipline established by the militia law. He was to furnish 
blank forms for such returns as were required, and-to explain 
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the principles on which they should be made; and annually, 
from the returns received at his office, he was to make proper 
abstracts, and lay the same before the commander-in-chief. A 
correct knowledge of the condition of the militia foree of each 
State, its numerical strength, proficiency in drill, condition of 
its arms, &c., was to be obtained by the adjutant-general chiefly 
through the brigade inspectors, whose duty it was made “to 
attend the regimental and battalion meetings of the militia 
composing their several brigades, during the time of their being 
under arms; to inspect their arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments ; superintend their exercise and manceuvres, and intro- 
duce the system of military discipline” prescribed by law. 
They were also to make returns to the adjutant-general of the 
State, at least once in every year, of the militia of their respec- 
tive brigades, “ repurting the actual situation of the arms, accou- 
trements, and ammunition of the several corps, and every other 
thing which in their judgment might relate to their government, 
and the general advancement of good order and military dis- 
cipline ;” and from these returns of the brigade inspectors, the 
adjutant-general was to make return of all the militia of the 
State to the commander-in-chief of said State, and a duplicate 
to the President of the United States. 

It will be seen from the above extracts that the office of 
brigade inspector was intended to be a most useful one in con- 


nection with the militia system; and, if filled by an officer of 
proper qualifications, it would certainly aid materially in pro- 
moting good discipline among the citizen soldiery. In the year 
1808, Congress passed a law appropriating the sum of $200,000 
annually, for the _ of providing “arms and military 


equipments for the w 
States.” 

The distribution of arms made under the law was to be to 
each State and Territory in proportion to the number of its 
effective militia. Of course, in this connection, correct reports 
from brigade inspectors were most essential to a just distribu- 
tion of arms. Although the number of arms, &c., thus received 
by the States respectively, is not large, yet it is proper to say, 
that as the law mentioned has been in operation now for some 
fifty-six years, it has been of great benefit to the militia service. 
Nearly all the artillery, and of late years the best muskets, have 
been furnished the militia through the above eepen aaa 

The militia, as a separate force, have seldom been called into 
service in our country, but have usually been assigned to special 
duty in connection with regular troops. During the War of the 
Revolution, however, when we were fighting for Independence, 
they often formed our main reliance. The valley of the Mo- 
hawk, the scene of many a bloody encounter with the British 
troops and their savage allies, has its history filled with inci- 


ole body of the militia of the United 
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dents showing with what determined bravery the citizen soldier 
of that day battled for the rights of his countrymen. Those 
who could be spared from their homes went to the army, while 
others, who remained behind to attend to the duties of the farm 
or the workshop, were always ready in the hour of danger to 
shoulder the musket, and join their comrades in the great strug- 
gle for National recognition. In the early history of the Union, 
too, they were necessarily engaged in the protection of towns 
and settlements from Indian incursions. In the last war with 
Great Britain, in 1813 and 1814, numbers were drafted into the 
service of the United States, and served creditably upon the 
northern frontier. At several points where they were brought 
in collision with the enemy, they behaved with gallantry, and 
in many instances their officers acquired distinction. These 
militia were chiefly from the States of New York, Vermont, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Others, from the Southern and Southwestern States, served 
with Jackson against the Creeks, and were again with him at 
the time of the repulse of the British at New Orleans. 

The long peace which followed the Treaty of Ghent, the 
gradual removal of the Indian tribes from the borders of our 
settled States to the far West, the universally quiet and orderly 
behavior of our citizens, coupled with the supposed irksomeness 
of military duty, tended, through a series of years, to the destruc- 
tion of our militia system. The United States militia law of 
1792 remained upon the statute-book, but the State laws, 
passed in conformity therewith, and the systems established 
under them, fell almost entirely into decay. The inspections 
by brigade inspectors were but partial, and the reports from 
the adjutant-generals of the States to the War Department, of 
the strength of their respective forces, were made up chiefly by 
estimates from the census and election returns. 

The annual parades required by law had become a mere 
farce, as far as military drill was concerned, in most sections of 
the country, while in some the very grotesqueness of the cos- 
tume assumed by the “ trainers,” only added to the ridicule 
with which the system was already regarded. The knapsack 
and the cartridge-box had long been laid aside, and even the 
musket had given place to the ramrod, and in many instances 
to the umbrella; so that the motley crowd who appeared at 
‘¢ general muster,” seemed rather prepared against the perils of 
a rain-storm than armed to resist an attack of leaden hail. 
Thus, about fifteen years since, by nearly common consent, the 
militia system had become extinct. In the State of New York, 
its requirements were wholly neglected. Such military spirit 
as still remained, was kept alive in a few localities by the for- 
mation of uniform corps, ssing certain privileges obtained 
by charter from the Lactletion. ‘These corps, outside the city 
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of New York (which has generally kept up a good military or- 
ganization), were, in fact, the only troops upon which the civil 
power could rely, in case of emergency. The “ Albany Bur- 
gesses Corps,” the “ Troy Citizens Corps,” and the “ Utica Citi- 
zens Corps” were organizations of this character. The military 
men, however, of the State, those who appreciated the defects 
of the old system, endeavored, in the years 1846 and 1847, to 
devise some more thorough mode of organization, by which a 
moderate force could be kept up in the State, serving to revive 
a military taste, and form the nucleus about which, when it be- 
came necessary, an effective militia might be framed. 

The main features of the law of 1847 were, the adoption of a 
more perfect enrolment of the persons liable to military duty; 
the imposing of a small fine or commutation upon those neg- 
lecting to perform such duty ; conferring substantial privileges 
upon the men who should uniform themselves as a portion of 
the organized militia of the State; and providing, by a regular 
system of company and regimental drills, and by encampments 
of regiments and brigades, to diffuse through such organized 
militia a fair knowledge of military discipline and tactics. 

The militia law of 1847 underwent, from year to year, slight 
amendments, until the year 1853, when a codification of the 
several statutes was made, under the supervision of General Rob- 
ert E. Temple (then Adjutant-General of the State), General 
. Lansing R. Swan, and General Z. T. Bentley, commissioners, 
appointed by Governor Seymour for that purpose. 

Such codification was recommended by a convention of offi- 
cers of the then organized militia, which met at Syracuse on 
the 11th of January, 1853, for the purpose of forming a State 
Military Association, the chief object of such association being 
to “ foster, encourage, and perfect a thorough military system.” 
This military association, which is still in existence, including 
among its members some of the best officers in the State, has 
added many names to the “roll of honor’ upon which our 
countrymen have, during the past three years, inscribed the 
brave deeds of their valorous brethren. Even from among 
those who founded it, several have yielded up their lives for the 
preservation of our institutions, falling upon the field of battle 
while at the head of their command. The names of Colonel 
George W. Pratt, Colonel Edward Frisby, and Colonel Lewis 
Benedict (the first two killed in the second battle of Manassas, 
and the last in the battle of Red River), are recorded among 
the founders of the association. 

The codified law, as reported by the Commissioners, was not 
adopted until the session of the Legislature in 1854. As then 
passed, it remkined in force without material change until after 
the first year of the Rebellion, in 1862, when it became neces- 
sary, in some particulars, to modify it, in order to render the 
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State troops more effective for immediate, and, as events proved, 
frequent service. 

_ It is our purpose, in the present article, as the militia sys- 
tem of the State of New York has been generally acknowledged 
to be among the very best yet devised, to give briefly a state- 
ment of its distinguishing features, and a sketch of the condi- 
tion both as to numbers and equipment of the National Guard, 
as organized under it; reserving for a future number a history 
of the services of such organized militia, rendered to the nation 
during the years 1861, 1862, and 1863. 7 

The militia of the State of New York, as now constituted, is 
divided into two distinct bodies—the organized militia, which 
includes all the uniformed corps of the State, and is known as 
the ‘* National Guard ;” and the “ Reserve Militia,” comprising 
all male citizens, liable to perform military duty, not in the 
National Guard. 

The State is divided into eight divisions, each under the 
command of a major-general. These officers are appointed by 
the governor of the State, with the consent of the Senate, and, 
like all other commissioned officers of the militia, can only be 
removed by the Senate upon recommendation of the governor, 
or by sentence of a court-martial. There are at present thirty- 
two brigade districts, under the command severally of a briga- 
dier-general. The law requires that the regimental districts 
shall conform, except in cities, as nearly as practicable to the 
assembly districts. . 

The regimental organizations are intended, when complete, 
to include each ten companies—the minimum number thirty- 
two, and the maximum one hundred, non-commissioned officers 
and privates. If every assembly district in the State had a 
regimental organization raised to the maximum number, it 
would give a State force of one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand (128,000) men, exclusive of commissioned officers—in 
fact, quite an army; and one of the best features of the present 
law is, that under its provisions the commander-in-chief, in times 
of public danger, can at any moment, by a draft, raise the 
National Guard to the above number. 

The biennial enrolment, made under the provisions of the 
militia law, a copy of which is deposited with the town and 
county clerks of the districts in which the enrolled men reside, 
and another copy in the adjutant-general’s office of the State, 
gives 4 pretty correct list of those liable to military duty, and 
places at the disposal of the State authorities, should the neces- 
sity for its employment arise, a very effective body of men. 

n time of peace the “ National Guard” cannot be raised by 
draft above thirty thousand (80,000) men. Whenever the force 
is below this number, the commander-in-chief may order a draft 
to fill up any company to the minimum number. It is proper, 
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however, in this connection, to say that in districts where there 
have been any regimental organizations it has been rare that a 
draft has been required, the companies generally being above 
the minimum number. The uniformed regiments, made up’ 
thus far exclusively of volunteers, contain from four hundred to 
six hundred or seven hundred men. Few reach, in numbers, 
the last-named figures, but there are regiments claiming even 
to exceed them. The 5th, 7th, 11th, and 71st, in the First 
Division, reported at their last inspection as follows: 


5th Regiment. 
a = 
11th “ 
71st 


Next to these, in the same division, in numbers, are the 4th, 
8th, 22d, and 69th, showing respectively 630, 630, 622, and 
663. 

The aggregate force of the entire division was, according to 
the same inspection, made in the autumn of 1863, 11,423. In 
this inspection were not included the 9th Regiment, then in the 
United States service, nor the 79th. During the year 1863 four 
regiments were added to the First Division, viz., the 84th, 93d, 
95th, and 96th, numbering together 1,471 members. Since the 
close of 1863 three regiments have been added to the division, 
making its present strength nearly 13,000. 

Of the regiments composing this division, the Ist and 3d are 
organized and do duty as cavalry. The 4th is an artillery regi- 
ment, drilled and armed as such. The remaining regiments do 
duty as infantry. The First Division is under the command of 
Major-General Charles W. Sandford, whose long and active 
servicé in the militia of the State, combined with the warm 
interest he ever manifests in all matters connected with the 
welfare of the division, makes him a most useful officer. 

The brigades are commanded by Generals Spicer, Yates, Hall, 
and Ewen—all gentlemen of high character and military ability. 
The colonels commanding regiments are generally officers of 
experience, who have been promoted to their present positions 
by regular advancement from the line. Two of the best— 
Colonels Vosburgh and Corcoran—have been called to their 
an rest during the present rebellion, while engaged in military 

uty. 

The importance of a good National Guard organization, in a 
city like New York, is apparent even to the most casual ob- 
server. Although possessed of an excellent police, there are 
times of popular excitement when our metropolis must rely 
upon the presence of an armed force for the preservation of the 
public peace. The organized militia are particularly adapted 
to this duty. As citizens, they are vitally interested in the 
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preservation of order, and the suppression of crime and lawless 
violence. Yet, from their very position, they would not be 
guilty of unnecessary cruelty, for when their duty as soldiers is 
‘discharged, they return to the body of the — sharers with 
them alike of their privileges and their burdens. 

Although the regiments comprising the First Division have 
been frequently engaged in the general service during the 
pending war, the lamentable scenes which were enacted during 
the New York riots proved how dangerous was the experiment 
ever to strip that city of its local military. 

No regular or government force can ever take the place of 
an organization composed of the citizens themselves. There is 
always an irritation excited in the public mind against a non- 
resident soldiery, brought in to suppress any local disturbance. 
The existence of a good militia organization is important to 
every community, and more especially to the large towns. The 
local authorities, therefore, should foster them in every manner 
possible. The fact alone of being a member of the local militia 
makes a man a better citizen. He acquires habits of obedience, 
sees the necessity of proper subordination and discipline, and 
feels the responsibility which rests upon him, as a member of 
the “right arm” of the civil power, to inculeate always proper 
respect and submission to lawful authority. 

The organized militia possesses another advantage, which, in 
a moral point of view, is most important. It gives the youth 
of our State, in the company and regimental drills, a healthful 
exercise and rational amusement, which keep them from the 
haunts of common dissipation; and when they leave their 
rooms of military instruction, they carry with them, among 
their associates, a sense of pride which restrains them from any 
exhibition of coarseness or unsoldierlike demeanor. 

Moreover, the local militia organizations have proved schools 
of primary instruction for the United States volunteers. Several 
of the best State regiments have contributed largely, both from 
their officers and privates, towards this force; and the experi- 
ence gained in the militia service was all that most of our 
volunteer officers possessed at the commencement of the present 
war. In several sections of New York, all the field officers of 
National Guard regiments, and many of those of the line, have 
connected themselves with the volunteer organizations ; while 
in a few military districts this process has been repeated ; that 
is, depleted nk almost disorganized regiments, after having 
been filled by recruiting, have a second time been brought far 
below the minimum by the officers and men entering the United 
States service. . ; 

Some entire militia regiments from the State of New York 
entered the United States volunteer service, for terms varying 
from two to three years, Among this number were the 2d, the 
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9th, the 14th, the 20th, the 55th, and the 79th; and the battle- 
fields of the Peninsula, of Fredericksburgh, of Manassas, of 
Antietam, and of Gettysburgh (where many of their brave men 
met nobly the hero’s fate), will ever bear record to the valor of 
the New York militia. On entering the general service, these 
regiments were obliged all to take volunteer members; but so 
proud were they of their position and character as State militia, 
that the officers always insisted in their commissions to have, in 
addition to their volunteer designation, their old number, with 
the letters N. Y. S. M. inserted in brackets. 

Other regiments of the National Guard have entered the 
general service, for terms of three months, twice, and in some 
instances three times, during the present war; and two regi- 
ments, the 10th and 19th, under the call of the President of 
July, 1862, were mustered into the United States service for 
nine months, and served creditably, bearing severe hardships 
with fortitude and endurance. 

The entire force of the National Guard of the State, by the 
last inspection, was, including officers, 33,113. Of this number 
there will be, by the close of the present year, about 20,000 
well armed, equipped, and uniformed, and the balance of the 
force tolerably armed, but only partially uniformed, the legis- 
lative appropriations not being sufficient to carry out the pro- 
visions of the amended law of 1862, relating to arming and 
uniforming the National Guard. 

Prior to the passage of the militia law of 1862, the organized 
force of the State was known as the “uniformed militia.” 
Such “uniformed militia,” although a State uniform had been 
prescribed, was not held strictly to a similarity of dress, to be 
varied only as representing different arms of the service, but 
was generally allowed to adopt a regimental uniform, such as 
their own taste might suggest, subject to the approval of the 
commander-in-chief. Therefore, in the first division, comprising 
many of the best regiments in the State, there is not a uniform- 
ity of dress; and a division or brigade parade is robbed of 
much of the interest which attaches to viewing large bodies 
of men execute military manceuvres similarly uniformed and 
equipped. 

An effort has been made during the past two years to remedy 
this defect—the State issuing to all new regimental organiza- 
tions, and to old regiments, whose uniforms have been worn out 
in the United States service, similar uniforms; this being 
more readily done, as the uniforms are now manufactured under 
the direction of the State military authorities, instead of being 
purchased by the members of the regiments. 

About ten thousand Asie | men have been furnished with 
the new dress. The Ninth Brigade, General John F. Rath- 
bone, commanding, is located in the city of Albany, and com- 
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posed of the 10th and 25th Regiments, old organizations, 
including twelve hundred members, who are now uniformed 
alike. Two of the regiments of the Eleventh Brigade, com- 
manded by General Jesse ©. Smith, of Brooklyn, are also 
similarly uniformed. The Twenty-Fourth Brigade, commanded 
by General John A. Green, Jr., includes five regiments of about 
three thousand five hundred men ; these also have the new uni- 
form; the brigade includes the counties of Onondaga and 
Oswego. A regiment in Rensselaer County, the 24th, has the 
new uniform; also the 86th, in Greene County. About eight 
hundred members of the Twenty-First Brigade, General Dering, 
have likewise been uniformed, and are located in the central 
portion of the State. A regiment of some four hundred men, 
the 89th, on Long Island, has also been furnished with the 
new dress. 

The uniform of the National Guard was adopted by a Board 
of Officers, appointed from the staff of the commander-in-chief, 
consisting of the adjutant-general, the inspector-general, the 
commissary-general, and the engineer-in-chief. It is composed 
of a chasseur jacket, single-breasted, of dark blue cloth, trimmed 
with white cord for infantry ; sky. blue trousers, cut full at the 
waist, and plaited, and tapering from the knee to the foot, trim- 
med round the pockets with white cord for infantry; and a 
small French cap, of the shape and style of the present officers’ 


undress cap, trimmed with white cord for infantry—the front 
ornamented with a gilt shield, containing the arms of the State, 
and the cap surmounted by a tri-colored pompon. In place of 
the chasseur jacket, a single-breasted polka jacket may be 
adopted, if = and, in such case, the trousers worn with 


it are not plaited round the waist, nor made as full. The cord, 
or piping, used in trimming the jacket, trousers, and cap, 
which, for infantry, is white, is varied for other corps, as fol- 
lows: for cavalry, orange; for light artillery, scarlet; and for 
rifles, green; and by these corps, the me jacket alone is 
allowed to be worn. The button used is what is termed the 
State button; a pattern of which is deposited in the office of the 
adjutant-general. It is a yellow convex button, containing the 
-arms of the State of New York, empaling those of the United 
States, surmounted by the crest of the State, with thirteen stars 
over the head of the eagle of the crest. Motto, “ Excelsior.” 
The National Guard uniform, when worn by soldiers, gives 
them quite a graceful and easy appearance, and has thus far 
been quite popular. The uniform described, is that of the pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers. The commissioned officers 
wear a uniform closely resembling that of officers of the same 
rank in the United States service,—the letters N. Y. bein 
substituted for U. 8., and the State button for the National. 
The term of service in the National Guard, required by the 
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State, is seven years; after the expiration of which term the 
members are exempt from military duty, except in case of war, 
invasion, or insurrection. 

During the seven years’ service, they are not liable to jury 
duty, and are entitled, if assessed for highway taxes, to a deduc- 
tion of six days in a year from each tax, and if not assessed for 
highway taxes, to a deduction of five hundred dollars from the 
assessed value of their real and personal estate. After their 
term of service has expired, though liable to jury duty, they are 
forever entitled to a deduction of six days highway tax, or five 
hundred dollars from assessed value of their real and personal 
estate. 

The drills and parades of the National Guard, as provided by 
the militia law, are as follows: 

First. The Annual Inspection and Review, which may take 
place at any time between the first day of May and the first day 
of November, and shall be by regiment, battalion, or company, 
according as the commandant of brigade directs. 

Second. Six drills or parades (in addition to the annual in- 
spection), not less than dives of which shall be by regiment or 
battalion, and at such times and places as the commander-in- 
chief, commandant of division, brigade, regiment, or battalion, 
shall direct. 

Besides these drills, company drills are provided for, which 
may be required by the commanding officers of the respective 
companies, once in each month from November to May, and 
as much oftener as a majority of the members of the companies 
may in their by-laws prescribe. 

For attendance at the different drills and parades, whether 
of regiments, battalions, or companies, no compensation is 
provided. 

Should the National Guard, however, or any portion thereof, 
be ordered by the commander-in-chief to attend a camp of 
instruction, or upon sea and lake coast defence duty, they re- 
ceive a per diem allowance, varying from one dollar to eight 
dollars; the first, the pay of the private; the last, that of the 
major-general ; an aAditional dollar a day being given to 
mounted officers for each horse actually used by them. When 
the military forces of the State are called into service, in time 
of war, insurrection, or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, 
they receive the same pay and allowances as the army of the 
United States. 

The “ Reserve Militia” (being that portion of the male popu- 
lation liable to perform military duty, and not members of the 
National Guard) are required to assemble on the first Monday of 
September in each year, at such hour and place as the command- 
ant of the company district shall direct, “ armed and equipped” 
as provided by the United Stateslaw. For failure thus to appear, 
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they are obliged severally to pay a fine of one dollar, which is 
added to their county tax. The captain of the company dis- 
trict is directed to file with the adjutant-general a roster of 
the persons who appear at such parade within his district. 

The Comptroller of the State is authorized by the Militia 
Law to draw upon the different county treasurers, on or before 
the 15th of March in each year, for the sum of one dollar for 
each person enrolled within their respective counties, and who 
does not appear from the above-mentioned rosters to have at- 
tended the September parade, “ armed and equipped.” The sum 
thus realized goes into the State Treasury, for military pur- 
poses ; and from this fund, or any other moneys in the treasury 
unappropriated, the State gives annually, to the several organ- 
ized regiments of the National Guard, five hundred dollars; 
which, together with the fines collected for delinquencies, forms 
the military fund of each regiment, for defraying incidental 
expenses. 

he different counties are obliged to furnish to each organ- 
ized company within their bounds a separate armory, or to the 
several companies of a battalion or regiment, a common armo- 
ry, as the inspector-general shall deem expedient. 

We have thus attempted to sketch the main features of the 
law which governs the New York Militia, and to give some 
insight into the organization of the National Guard, formed in 
accordance with its requirements. Thus far, the working of 
this law has been admirable; and it promises most flattering 
results in the future. 

In another article, which we hope soon to publish, we shall 
consider the services of the Militia of New York in connection 
with the existing rebellion; and we can truly say, that the 
record of these services is one of which the Empire State has 
reason to be proud. 





VIVANDIERES. 


VIVANDIERES. 


Les vivandiéres sont les sceurs de charité des camps.—_{Lovlss G——.) 


J’ai fait plus que maint duc et pair 
Pour mon pays que j’aime.—(BERANGER.) 


TuosE who, travelling comfortably in a post-chaise, or in the 
heavy diligence, meet a regiment on the march, regard atten- 
tively the few women who follow on foot the long column of 
soldiers. Wearing on their heads a large peasant’s straw hat, 
or the more coquettish: Madras handkerchief of the grisette, their 
feet covered with the ministerial gaiter, and their legs hardly 
covered at all, they hover gayly about the flanks of the column ; 
with the cask slung over their shoulders, and the basket on their 
arms, they go along humming the airs of their native country, 
while the jingle of the glasses chimes in harmoniously with 
their tired voices, For mantle they display an old watch-coat, 
for umbrella they carry the green branch of an oak or elm, and 
for a tippet they twist about their brown shoulders some old 
remnant of a pelisse, or a piece of shabrack. 

The traveller who moves rapidly carries away a painful 
recollection of this apparition, and cannot but compare the 
lovely mistress whom he has just left, or whom he is about to 
meet again, with the poor vivandiére of the regiment. Thought- 
ful as one always is when travelling, the man who crosses a 
column of soldiers on his way finds that he pities these poor 
women, though soon after he scorns them. He scorns them 
because they are poorly dressed, and, above all, because they 
live with the soldiers. ; 

Roll on, roll on, light carriage; bear far away from us those 
privileged men of birth and fortune; bear away those elegant 
fair ladies, who do not recognize virtue unless it glistens with 
precious stones, or is embalmed in freshness. These men have 
dreamed of divine beauty, a wonderful type, a poetic creation, 
an impalpable virgin, * * * and the vivandiére, with her coarse 
dress, her large hands, her searching glance, and her unwo- 
manly smile, throws down the idol of their imagination. In 
short, they curse the vivandiére, woman of nature, sharer of 
the fatigues of man. And we too, who traverse the great high- 
ways in company with the vivandiére, we too have to peruse 
the great book of illusions; we have been caressed by unful- 
filled dreams of women * * * but our vapory companion has 
not in the least prevented our appreciating the merits of the 
vivandiére. ‘ 

Doubtless it would be very pleasant, when changing garri- 
sons, to see fantastic female forms gliding softly through our 
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ranks, hanging in the air, and poising themselves like hobgob- 
lins on our horses’ bridles, laughing merrily and kindly to us, 
consoling us during the long hours of a halt, crouching like 
Trilby on the hearth about the hospitable fire, and soothing us 
at night with caressing songs. But we nomads must have some 
— for all the poetry of old Italy could not warm our breasts 

etween four and five o’clock in the morning; while the vivan- 
diére, a creature altogether prosaic, is charming, I can assure 
you, when the frost stiffens one’s mustache, and the bottle cir- 
culates in the ranks. 

A stranger in all the places which he inhabits, the soldier 
must create new ties to society, and woman is everywhere 
wanting. Yet women’s voices struck his ears when he was an 
infant; it was a mother, a sister, a betrothed, perchance, who 
accompanied him to the borders of the hamlet when he left his 
cottage home to serve the country ; he seeks woman, then ; he 
seeks her everywhere, since she recalls to him the dearest ties 
of home. The woman of the world, who under gilded ceilings 
flirts with the brilliant colonel ; the fresh grisette, on whom the 
sub-officer lavishes his attentions ; the vivandiére, courted by the 
dragoon, are the tokens of the instinctive need of friendship 
which torments the lonely man. It is a souvenir of our better 
years ; an aspiration toward the future ; the necessity of listening 
to the sweet voices which murmur mysterious things. 

A very powerful force must needs act upon the soldier before 
he will precipitate himself into matrimony; for how can we 
explain the numerous marriages of the companions of Napo- 
leon, if there is not a cause superior to desire and interest ? 
Generals, officers, and soldiers, all young, full of plans for the 
future, always on the move, between life and death, emulously 
sought some sister who would share their adventurous lives; 
and they found for themselves fresh young women, who only 
asked of the sun-burnt soldiers the privilege of bearing half of 
their sorrows. 

It is true, as Léon Gozlan has said, that Napoleon had made 
a camp of France, yet it was an ancient camp, like that of the 
old Roman warriors; each man was sheltered under his tent, 
sustained by spears, and that was the centre of manners, com- 
merce, the fine arts; our mountains were the ramparts, our 
rivers the ditches, our towns the barracks; France itself was 
called Legion ; every thing which floated was a flag ; every thing 
which thundered, a.cannon; every thing which was spoken, a 
proclamation ; every one who walked, a soldier. Ecouen rose 
from the midst of powder,—Ecouen was a beautiful pavilion of 
silk and gold, which sprung up with a flourish of trumpets. 
The empire had its ideal, its military Olympus, beautiful to 
dream of during the starry nights of the bivouac. Ecouen was 
peopled, in the imagination of the soldiers of Marengo and of 
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Friedland, with pensive young girls, sleeping under tents, sitting 
on gun-carriages, resting their white hands on golden swords, 
or standing up and attaching to uniforms rent by the sabre the 
stars of honor of that imperial constellation of which Napo- 
leon was the sun. When the young soldier was honorably 
wounded—when he had received a sabre-thrust in front—he 
hoped for the cross, and for a woman brought up in the school 
of Ecouen and dowered by the country : fry was married to 
glory ; the empire made no misalliance. The captain espoused 
the daughter of the colonel; the orphan daughter of the gen- 
eral. accepted the victorious hand of the sub-lieutenant. This 
was to make of France a martial family, an androgynous army, 
an invincible idea. Time was wanting for the work. France 
was wounded in the breast. To these young pensioners of 

couen, languishing and pliant creatures, daughters of dead or 
wounded officers, with black eyes and brown features, the 
soldiers were married ; they were the vivandiéres. Half-flower 
caught sight of in a dream, the young pensioner lived in the 
solitude of a cloister; half-human, the vivandiére appeared 
illuminated by the flame of the battle-field. 

Need I relate here the courageous deeds which these brave 
women of the empire vied with each other in performing ? 
Shall I speak of the pretty female aides-de-camp who ennobled 
the hussar’s jacket? Shall I recall the poor widows of the foot- 
soldiers, who armed themselves with their husbands’ muskets, 
and knew how’to avenge them? Shall I recount the thousand 
exploits of our companions, and the brave women who traversed 
the blood-stained fields to lavish their kind attentions on the 
wounded? Shall I write the episode of that immortal retreat 
from Russia, or of the intrepid canteen-women who saved the 
honor of the French name¢ * * * Enough others before 
me have spoken of the vivandiére as a heroine ; I do not wish 
to leave the vivandiére as a woman, the companion and friend 
of the soldier, sometimes weak, often good, always a woman. 

You, my brave companions in arms, cannot glide with slip- 
pered feet over the shining floors of our palaces; you cannot 
content yourselves with the perfumes of arec or bétel, and the 
mental intoxication of the fine arts would hardly excite your 
strong minds; you would be ill at ease on silken cushions, and 
your souls would soon tire of wandering about the world of 
illusions. You prefer the vivandiére, the coarse vivandiére who 
cheers you, whose quick hand readily returns the slightest pres- 
sure; the vivandiére, who resembles the angular picture of 
Liberty which Barbier painted. The vivandiére is not a 
woman who is frightened at a cry, who paints herself with red 

-and white, but a bold woman, with ea breasts, a harsh 
voice, and rough attractions. She has, besides, a brown skin, 


and fire in her eyes; she is nimble, and walks at a great pace ; 
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she delights in thundering engagements, the roll of the drum, 
the smell of powder, the distant cannon-shot. She lives in the 
barracks, mingles her songs with those of the soldiers, strokes 
the floating mane of the war-horse, is lulled to sleep by the 
regular tread of the sentinel’s steps, and wakes at the sound of 
the morning clarion. 

The vivandiére is the last reflection of those brave women 
who, in the ancient armies and those of the middle ages, went 
into battle with their husbands; and if we had treated the 
vivandiére historically, we could easily have proved the nobility 
of her origin. Young and noble women followed the warriors 
on to the field of battle and dressed their wounds. ‘ Why,” 
said one of the heroines of the romance of Perceforest, “ good 
nephew, it seems to me that your arm is ill at ease.” “ By my 
faith,” answered Norgal, “ dear lady, that is true; I pray you 
do me the favor to look to it.” Then the lady called an elderly 
woman nained Helaine, who welcomed her cousin warmly, and 
then examined his arm and found that it was dislocated, and 
did so well that she reset it; then she said, “ My cousin, go on, 
for you are cured.” The knight, accustomed to see a woman 
succor him in his troubles and sufferings, made of this same 
woman a terrestrial divinity, and confounded in his heart love 
of God and love of woman. The warrior chose a woman and 
consecrated his life to her; his sentiments, his thoughts, his 
actions were for this woman, for she was then the angel guar- 
dian of the soldier. When he returned from the tourney, his 
lady took off his armor and gave him some fresh clothes; had. 
he tought with the enemy, his lady was the first to wash off 
the dust and blood with which he was covered. Tender and 
generous women, they made the glory of the knights their own, 
and the bravest men espoused the loveliest women. 


“Servans d’amour, regardez doucement 
Aux échafauds, anges de paradis; 

Lors jofiterez fort et joyeusement, 

Et vous serez honorés et chéris,” 


says an old ballad of the time of Charles VI.. In female 
society, bonnets, dresses, and fashions were not talked about, 
but deeds of arms, of glory, and of honor; it was by no means 
a new flower which the lady asked of her lover, but a mark of 
courage as a proof of love. A knight of Bourbonnais called 
Bonne-Lance, “a valiant man-at-arms,” says Froissart, “ and 
one of the most gracious and loving,” being found at Mont- 
Ferrand, in Auvergne, at a great contest with ladies and dam- 
sels, was pressed by them to perform some exploit against the 
English. One of them, whom he had in esteem more than the- 
rest, said to him that she would like to see an Englishman. 
“If I should be so fortunate as to. take.one [ will bring him to 
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you,” he replied. Some time after that, he brought some pris- 
oners to Mont-Ferrand, to the great delight of the ladies and 
damsels who came often to visit him, and addressing himself to 
her who had asked for an Englishman: “ Here are some,” said 
he; “1 will leave them in this city until they have found some 
one who will pay their ransom.” The ladies began to laugh, 
and turned the thing into sport and cried gramercy. This 
warlike spirit elevated the women; they were noble French 
women, in the ages when the casque and the sword were 
honored. It was beautiful, at the time of the troubles which- 
the captivity of King John threw upon the kingdom, to see the 
women spin the ransom of the unfortunate monarch! This act 
recalls that of Du Guesclin, when prisoner of the English, who 
counted so much on the love of the ladies to pay for his liberty. 
“T have friends,” answered the Chevalier of Bretagne to the 
Prince of Wales; “the kings of France and of Castile will by 
no means fail mein my need; I know a hundred knights in 
Bretagne who would sell their lands. Moreover, there is not a 
woman in France who threads her distaff who would not labor 
with her hands in order to free me from yours; if then they 
get all the epee in France to spin, how can I remain your 
prisoner much longer ?” 

It was in breaking lances that they made proof of their love, 
and the most courageous man was proclaimed the lover of the 
most beautiful woman, since they supposed that the loveliest 
of all the ladies could not but love the bravest of all the 
knights. This sway of woman over the warrior, this influence 
‘of love on the soldier, this spirit of gallantry, in short, was not 
at all lost on the warriors of Henry IV. and of Louis XIV.; 
. they still fired pistols for the honor of ladies. We hear at the 
siege of a place, of a wounded ‘officer writing on a gabion, 
while at the point of death, the name of his mistress, and 
drawing his last sigh with her name.* Froissart says, when 
speaking of Sir Eustache d’Aubert-Tricourt, who commanded 
in Champagne in 1358: “He loved and afterwards married 
Isabelle de Juliers, daughter of the Count de Juliers. This 
lady had also an affection for Monseigneur Eustache, on account 
of the great deeds of arms which she had heard attributed to 
him. She sent him a palfrey and war horses, besides amorous 
letters, on account of which the said Monseigneur became all 
the more brave, and did so many deeds of derring-do that all 
his comrades benefited thereby.” 

In reading the history of France, we admire the good Queen 
Margaret, wife of St. Louis; we see her at Damietta, on the 
point of being delivered of a child, and learning that her hus- 
band is in the power of the Saracens. Near her bed is delin- 


* Sainte-Pelaye. Mémoire sur l’ancienne Chevalerie. 
Vou, IL—34 
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eated the venerable form of the chevalier of fourscore years, 
who never left her, and said quietly, “ Have no fear, Madame, 
I am here.” 

These queens, these noble and lovely women, who shared the 
moral and physical life of the soldier, who absorbed his whole 
existence, have disappeared. There remain of the divine pro- 
tection of women only scattered souvenirs, some mysterious 
oaths, and the vivandiere. 


EXPEDITIONS. 


Wueruer it is from the natural attractiveness of the excep- 
tional, from the mystery which unavoidably attends the subject, 
or from the grandeur of the preparations required, certain it is 
that the subject of naval expeditions, whether to the general 
observer or to the student of military affairs, is one of the most 
interesting connected with the art of war. And it is natural 
that this should beso. Think, but for an instant, of what the word 
Expedition suggests; of the concentration, more or less hurried, 
and in as much silence as practicable, of large bodies of troops 
from many points; of the collection of immense quantities of 
stores of all kinds, not merely for the voyage, but for subse- 
quent operations and to supply losses; of the transports that 
have to be chartered or bought, and got in readiness, to receive 
these troops and stores ; of the enormous labor and anxiety in- 
volved in getting these three things together and in their right 
places, oak in such proper order of division that any accident 
toa part may occasion the least possible ill effects to the whole ; 
of the sudden hurling of this monster projectile, with slow veloci- 
ty but enormous momentum, upon an unknown and distant ob- 
ject; of the anxious uncertainty that prevails, for fear of untold 
perils of the sea and new dangers of enemies, until the expedi- 
tion is heard from at its destination and its blow has been struck. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that the subject has had a fatal in- 
terest for the people and government of this country during the 
first three years of this war. Ommne ignotum pro magnifico ; 
and we, too, as well as the populace of ancient Rome, are apt 
to mistake obscurity for splendor, and to value lightly what 
we understand but little. To have any value whatever, these 
minor operations of war should be collateral and important, 
if not absolutely essential, to some main and decisive cam- 
paign ; but we have been content to waste, in a dozen desultory 
enterpzises of this kind, strength that united would at any time 
have decided the fate of the nation—thousands of brave soldiers 
and hundreds of accomplished officers, who might then have laid 
down for victory the lives they were destined to sacrifice for ex- 
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periments; millions of debt piled up in vain, and worse than in 
vain, on other millions previously sunk in the same quicksand. 
In saying this we do not intend to copy the mistake, fashionable 
to-day, of blaming individuals for those national errors of yester- 
day, which were really but the exponents of our national inex- 

erience in the costly school of war. From Port Royal to Red 

iver, all these desultory enterprises have but responded to the 
beat of the popular pulse, and it is asign of returning health, 
which we note with pleasure, that this fever has abated. 

But in the swing of the pendulum we should avoid falling 
into the opposite error of condemning all expeditions, and so 
rejecting, because desultory ones are bad, those which are de- 
signed and calculated for vital effect upon the main and decisive 
undertaking. It is with this view, and with the conviction that 
as long as wars afflict this country, expeditions will be called 
upon to play an important part, that we wish to say a few 
words from our own experience in regard to the practical de- 
tails of their organization and equipment. It is not a little 
remarkable, that in this respect each successive expedition has 
swallowed up its own stock of experience and information, and 
left its successors but little if any wiser for the knowledge 
gained by their precursors. The field will undoubtedly be here- 
after occupied more fully and by abler hands; but we find our 
excuse in the fact that it is now quite empty, and that our 
prentice-piece may suggest the work of a master. 

The objective, and the composition and number of the forces 
to be employed, having been, as a matter of course, determined 
before the work of the commander of the expedition and his 
staff commences, the first point to be considered is the place of 
rendezvous for the troops, vessels, and stores. For purposes of 
secrecy or convenience it may sometimes be desirable to collect 
them separately, the troops in one place, the vessels and stores 
in another, and then to unite them at a final rendezvous at the 
last moment. But as such operations always involve discon- 
nected action, and introduce new elements of delay and miscar- 
riage, this plan should only be resorted to for some controlling 
reason. It is far better to have but one general rendezvous for 
the whole expedition in all its parts; or in deciding upon this 
point it is important to choose the place which best fulfils the 
conditions of extensive wharfage, good harborage, good and 
accessible camp-grounds, and facilities for procuring and stor- 
ing supplies. Other things being equal, that port is to be pre- 
ferred which is nearest to the objective point, and best protected 
from any attack of the enemy. Our numerous sea-coast expe- 
ditions during the present war have started from but three 
pete ; Boston, New York, and Annapolis. Of these three, 

ew York best fulfils the essential conditions ; but it would be 
desirable to have better facilities for encamping large bodies of 
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troops together, and fewer facilities and inducements for whole- 
sale desertion, than are afforded by the empire city and its 
suburbs. The objection to Annapolis is the difficulty of em- 
barking and debarking; and Boston is too far north for an 
expedition destined to operate against the South. 

herendezvous being indicated, the very first thing to be done is 
to collect the troops which are to compose the expedition at the 
appointed place, and to organize them with all possible dispatch 
into brigades, divisions, and corps, according to the size of the 
expedition ; to encamp them together ; to ascertain their exact 
condition as respects discipline, efticiency, and matériel, and to 
supply all their wants. This organization ought to be made at 
once, even if it is intended to be but temporary, and to give 
way to a reorganization somewhat later, for neither adminis- 
tration nor movement can go on without it. 

At the same moment, the heads of the supply departments of 
the staff, having been as fully informed of the nature and objects 
of the proposed expedition as the general thinks necessary, 
should make full estimates and requisitions for all needful sup- 
plies, not only for immediate use, but for the operations which 
are to follow the debarkation. These estimates and requisitions 
ought to be made with the utmost care and completeness, so that 
the transports may neither be overloaded with tons of useless or 
superfluous stores, nor the troops lack any thing that may con- 
tribute to success. It is especially important to make due 
allowance for possible losses by accident. The general should 
revise these requisitions himself, so that he may be personally 
aware that nothing is omitted or overstated, and personally 
responsible for the fact. The next thing to be done is to obtain 
the stores required from the general dépdts, or by purchase, 
according to circumstances, and the orders governing tle subject, 
and to organize an eflicient system of storage and issue. 

The experience of all our past expeditions has sufticiently 
demonstrated the inexpediency of intrusting the work of char- 
tering or buying the necessary vessels to agents or middle-men, 
who undertake the job for profit, and who generally know even 
less than they care, if such a thing is possible, hen the gov- 
ernment needs. To understand a this is so, it is only neces- 
sary to reflect that these brokers, generally the incompetent 
friends of somebody, besides their stipulated compensation from 
the Government, generally in the vicious form of commissions 
on the purchase or charter money, invariably demand and 
receive another commission from the owners of the vessels ; that 
their profits are thus enhanced directly in proportion to the 
magnitude of the price given and the worthlessness of the ships 
taken ; and that this second commission is always, from the very 
nature of the case, superadded to the price for which the Gov- 
ernment could have chartered or bought through its own agents, 
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even when that price itself is not increased for the purpose of 
enhancing the mutual profits. 

There can be no doubt that the Government has, during This 
war, chartered many vessels it had better have bought, and 
bought many others it had better have chartered,—or, better 
still, allowed quietly to sink at their docks. As a general rule, in 
a war of any magnitude, it must be cheaper and better in every 
way to build or buy whatever transports may be required, than 
to charter them. They are then always ready for the embark- 
ation of troops, and their capacity is always known with, at 
least, an approximation to the truth. But whether we buy, 
build, or charter, I would intrust the supervision or manage- 
ment of the work to a competent and experienced officer of the 
Quartermaster’s Department; to one of those rare beings of 
whom one is forced to say emphatically, He is a QuarTERMAS- 
TER! For there are Quartermasters and Quartermasters. Not 
to every man privileged to write the magic letters “ Capt. A. . 
Q. M.” after his name, would I intrust these higher duties of 
his department ; the combination of sterling qualities required 
for their successful discharge is a rare one. Comprehensive 
views, large experience, special study, knowledge of men, 
granite honesty, wisdom not only of the penny but of the pound, 
in short, mental perspective ; the combination is a rare one, but 
it does exist, as many distinguished examples attest. 

To diminish the marine risks to their minimum, and to save 
time, which is the true economy of armies, the transports should 
be first-class fast steamers. The very first question that will 
arise in their selection is, What is their draft, loaded? For, if 
the depth of water in the harbor of destination has been posi- 
tively ascertained by actual survey, as, for instance, by the 
United States Coast Survey, and marked upon an accessible 
chart, I submit, even in the teeth of eminent examples to the 
contrary, that it is folly to attempt a remeasurement with your 
ship’s bottom. That a vessel drawing twenty-one feet cannot 
erter a harbor having eighteen feet of water on the bar, might 
seem too plain for discussion, if we had not more than once seen 
the facts disposed of by the “ Yes, but ” figure of rhetoric, 
and the experiment tried. The next thing isto have a thorough 
inspection of the hull, machinery, spars, tackle, apparel, and 
anchors of each steamer; of every thing, from stem to stern, 
from truck to keelson; and this inspection should be made 
by persons of great special knowledge, paid for their services 
by the Government, associated with an officer of rank and an 
experienced quartermaster. And these two officers should be 
selected from those who are to go with the expedition, for the 
most important question with every old soldier, when the quar- 
termaster confidently pronounces your ship seaworthy, will be, 
“* Is he going?” Every steamer intended to carry troops should 
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be filled up with standee bunks, with canvas sacking, so that 
the, entire space between decks, except the sick-bay, may be. 
thrown into a promenade, and thoroughly aired and policed 
daily. By this means more men can be transported a greater 
distance, in less compass, and better plight, than in any other 
mode. There should also be permanent arm-racks along the 
sides and across the heads of the rows of standees, although in 
long voyages, where there is no apprehension of meeting an 
enemy, all muskets except a oat number for the guard, in 
case of disturbance, had better be cleaned, oiled, and boxed before 
sailing. An abundant supply of water is the next thing to be 
looked to. Each steamer should have a Normandy condenser, 
capable of supplying, as no other condenser is, perfectly sm 
fresh, cool, and aerated water, devoid of the “ unpleasant flavor 
of warm flat-irons,” habitually associated with our ideas of con- 
densed water. The supply of water from the condenser ought 
to be at least a gallon and a half for each person and two gal- 
lons for each animal, and besides this there ought to be a sufficient 

uantity in the water-casks or tanks to provide for a minimum 
allowance in case of accident to the engines. In the bows there 
should be a donkey engine, with separate furnace and boiler, of 
sufficient power to throw a strong stream of water to any part of 
the ship; and this engine should be in charge of a man specially 
designated for the purpose, who should be required to see that 
it is always in readiness to fire up in case of alarm. The fire- 
hose, instead of being kept in a single coil, stowed away out of 
sight, should be permanently attached in sections, each having 
a permanently attached nozzle of, say, one and a half inches, 
to a sufficient number of plugs, distributed in different parts of 
the ship. Ordinarily, the fire apparatus would be worked by 
the main engines; but in the event of fire compelling these to 
stop working, the donkey would be ready to work, and would 
enable the crew and passengers to fight the fire as long as the 
forecastle was above watér, instead of being driven into the 
boats or the sea the instant the fire reached amidships. And it 
is very important that the whole of this fire apparatus should 
be put in use once a day, and that details from the troops should 
assist in this work. The cost of this special fire apparatus will 
probably be from seven to ten thousand dollars for each steam- 
er, but its cost will be twice saved in ships and lives, and the 
interest of the money three times over in security. When it is 
remembered that fire is the great—I might almost say the only 
serious—danger to a stanch steamer, and how totally inade- 

uate are the ordinary provisions to mect so dreadful a calam- 
ity, these precautions will not seem unnecessary. The quarter- 
master charged with fitting out the expedition will naturally 
look to the sufficiency of the boats, life-preservers, life-buoys, 
axes, and water-buckets. Besides these things, he should see 
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that each ship has a full set of Rodgers’s Semaphoric Signals, 
with a copy of the Code, a set of Coston’s night signals, and 
a small number of parachute or other signal rockets. 
The importance of having comfortable and ample provision 
made for sinks for the officers and men is so great in itself, and 
et so generally overlooked, that it can hardly be too strongly 
insisted upon. The water-closets on passenger steamers, such as 
have generally been used in the transport service, are ordinarily 
sufficient only for the commissioned officers, and are very 
properly devoted to their exclusive use; but to send troops to 
sea without making any further provision for their comfort in 
this respect is the height of cruelty. The quartermaster charged 
with fitting the vessels should see to this, and it should be one 
of the earliest cares of the regimental commander to satisfy 
himself that the requisite arrangements have been made. 

Each steamer should carry coal for one and a half times the 
probable duration of her voyage, and should be loaded with com- 
missary stores for all on board for at least twice that period, and 
hospital and quartermaster stores for the troops for say three 
months. It may, under some circumstances, be necessary to take 
fuel to last for some time after disembarkation. After allowing 
for these stores, and the camp and garrison equipage, and bag- 
gage of the officers and men, the vessel should be assigned her 
proportionate cargo of the-stores intended to constitute the gen- 
eral dépot of the expedition. The great bulk of these will 
naturally be commissary stores, ordnance stores, and forage. 
The quartermaster charged with fitting out the vessels having 
reported them ready to receive cargo, the chief quartermaster 
now directs the assistant whom he has specially charged with 
loading the stores, to assign the vessels to the proper depart- 
ments; such steamers to receive commissary stores, so man 
tons each; such to take ordnance stores, so many tons each ; suc 
to take quartermaster’s stores and forage, to such an extent each ; 
such steamer as a floating hospital. In regard to the manner 
of. making this assignment he is carefully instructed by the 
chief quartermaster, and he next turns over the steamers to the 
officers of the proper staff departments to load; exercising, how- 
ever, a general supervision over the work, to guard against 
delay or mistakes. I am supposing the complement of troops 
for each steamer, and the quantity of stores to be allowed them, 
to have been previously determined ; and this had better be 
done by a board consisting of the oan an the chief 
quartermaster, and an experienced commanding officer, their 
report being submitted to and approved by the commanding 
general. chief quartermaster now informs the adjutant-gen- 
eral that such vessels are to receive such and such stores, and 
are being loaded at such places; whereupon the adjutant-gen- 
eral, under the general direction of the commanding general, or 
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the chief of staff, if there is one, assigns the troops to the different 
steamers, preserving as nearly as may be the integral organiza- 
tions, and issues preparatory orders for the embarkation, duly 
notifying the heads of the staff departments. 

In assigning troops and stores to the different vessels there 
are two dangerous extremes to be avoided. Ist. Not to accu- 
mulate so undue a proportion of stores of one kind, or troops of 
one arm, that the expedition will be crippled, or unduly em- 
barrassed, by the loss of the ship. 2d. Not to separate units. 
Both these ends must be kept constantly in view. All the ord- 
nance stores, or all the wagons, or all the horses, or all the 
artillery, must not be placed on one ship, or on two ships; but 
it is equal folly to separate shells and primers, or wheels and 
wagon bodies, or horses and forage, or guns and caissons. And, 
other things being equal, it is better on all accounts that a 
steamer should carry one regiment than one and a company 
from another, and a dozen stragglers. 

The chief commissary charges an officer of his department 
with loading the different vessels with their cargo of commis- 
sary stores, and calls upon the adjutant-general for a detail of a 
lieutenant to act as acting assistant commissary, and a commis- 
sary sergeant for each vessel, to report to him. The acting 
assistant commissary with his sergeant attends to the loading of 
the vessel on which his regiment is to sail. The chief com- 
missary should also see that each vessel is furnished with a 
temporary ice-house, capable of containing ice enough to pre- 
serve all the fresh beef that may be needed for the voyage. As 
each vessel is loaded with her cargo of commissary stores, he 
reports her to the chief quartermaster. 

he medical director, chief quartermaster, and chief of ord- 
nance, make similar arrangements for their stores. A provost- 
marshal is detailed, and one of the steamers is designated to 
receive all stragglers and isolated men. As each vessel receives 
her entire cargo, and is ready to receive troops, or if possible a 
little beforehand, the chief quartermaster notifies the adjutant- 
general, who, taking the orders of the general, issues the neces- 
sary instructions for the embarkation. He should by all means 
detail every available staff officer to see to the actual embarkation. 
The mere bodily presence of a staff officer from head-quarters acts 
very powerfully to check the practice of “stopping to swap 
jack-knives,” in which many regimental commanders are prone 
to indulge on the brink of embarkation. The staff officers 
from general head-quarters should, of course, only see to the 
operations of the units, whether corps, divisions, and brigades, 
leaving the progress of the particular vessels to the staff officers 
at subordinate head-quarters. There is hardly ever any -excuse 
for disregarding the units of organization. 

We will now suppose the troops and stores aboard, and the 
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transports ready to sail. If they are to sail in a fleet, the whole 
expedition of course waits for the last vessel to be ready; and 
unquestionably, whenever the expedition is destined for a direct 
descent upon a hostile coast, without stopping at any interme- 
diate rendezvous, this order must of necessity be adopted. But 
if the expedition is destined for a point already held by our 
forces, or can find a convenient rendezvous near the port of 
destination, not controlled by the enemy, it is on all accounts 
better to begin loading the smaller and slower vessels first, and 
to give each one her sailing orders as she is reported ready. 
The marine risks are thus reduced to their minimum, and each 
vessel is enabled to hold her best course and make her best 
time. The rate of sailing of a fleet is necessarily regulated by 
that of its slowest vessel, and thus all must be exposed for the 
longest period to the ordinary dangers of the sea, to say noth- 
ing of the extraordinary perils arising in all weathers from the 
close proximity of so many vessels, and the almost certainty 
that in a storm, if not dashed to pieces against each other, the 
will become hopelessly separated in endeavoring to avoid suc 
a calamity. 

Whether the transports sail separately or in a fleet, the mas- 
ters and commanding officers of troops should each receive 
sealed orders indicating the point of rendezvous, to be opened 
when out of sight of land. If they sail in a fleet, the greatest 
precautions are necessary, both for keeping together and for 
avoiding collision, and a most thorough system of signals will 
have to be adopted, by night as well as by day. For example, 
the fleet may form in three columns. The vessels composing 
each column, and their order in the column, have been ee 
designated in orders and marked on a diagram, with whic 
each vessel is provided. The signal to get under way and 
leave is made with Rodgers’s signals from the flag-ship. Upon 
seeing it, the off-shore column gets under way first, then the 
centre, and last the in-shore column. When outside, the fleet 
forms in three columns as directed, one-third of a mile apart, 
leaving two cables’ intervals between the vessels of each column, 
These positions are preserved as nearly as prudence will allow. 
Each transport should carry a white light aft. The leading 
steamer of the in-shore column, which is preferably the flag- 
ship, takes charge of the navigation, signals by day the course 
to be steered, and at night, when the course is changed, burns 
Coston’s signal No. 1 (white). The other leading steamers 
change their course at the same moment, but the rest continue 
till they arrive at the point where their leader changed her 
course. If a vessel has to stop, she gives repeated single blasts 
of her whistle, to prevent those astern from running into her. 
Certain steamers are designated to tow vessels in distress. 
Some such signals as these are announced in orders : 
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“ The fleet is dangerously near land ;” repeated double blasts 
of the whistle, and Coston No. 4 (red). 

‘“‘ We are ashore ;” Coston No. 2 (white, red). 

“We cannot keep up;” one or more rockets. 

“Enemy in sight ;” Coston No. 5 (red, white). 

* Need assistance ;” Coston No. 0 (white, red, green). 

The naval convoy, which is of course necessary under any 
circumstances that can require the formation of a fleet, takes 
any position with reference to the transports that occasion may 
require. The ships of the convoy hoon carry distinctive 
lights, and special signals should be arranged for communica- 
ting with them. 

With regard to the care of the troops while aboard the trans- 
ports, there is little to be added to the excellent provisions on 
this subject contained in Article XXX VII. of the Revised Army 
Regulations, embracing paragraphs 851 to 879, inclusive. But 
I may perhaps remark that discipline, always essential, is here 
of more vital importance than ever, and that the first, last, and 
constant care of every commanding officer should be Fire, Fire, 
Firzr. ‘ Never smoke in the magazine,” is a good saying: 
remember that every part of a transport is the magazine; that 
a man who will imperil the lives of a thousand of his comrades 
that he may enjoy the sweet forbidden luxury of smoking 
between decks, deserves keel-hauling; and that keel-hauling is 
too good for the officer who, in mistaken leniency, overlooks 
such a crime. 

The transports having reached the place of rendezvous, there 
should be an immediate inspection and report of the condition 
of the troops on each vessel, that such further orders may be 
given as circumstances require, either for disembarkation or for 
continuing the voyage to the final destination. 

The actual disembarkation is a matter of difficulty and labor 
under all circumstances, but in presence of the enemy it becomes 
one of extreme delicacy. If the troops must debark in boats, 
the fleet should carry a convenient number of launches, each 
provided, if there is apprehension of an enemy, with a twelve- 

ounder navy boat-howitzer, mounted on the travelling carriage. 

t will also be found very convenient, as, for instance, in carry- 
ing orders, to have a frigate’s launch—or more than one, if need 
be—fitted . with a small engine, capable of being tended by 
one man. This arrangement, already used to some extent in 
the navy, will be found to work an immense saving of time, 
patience, and the biceps muscle. At this stage, also, and indeed 
eee throughout the expedition, one, two, or more power- 
tugs will be found indispensable. 

There are many other things to be said, and better said, on 
this attractive subject; but the purpose of the writer will be 
answered if, in these rudely joined sentences, he shall have 
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accomplished the work of the pioneer in clearing away the 
heavy undergrowth, and opening a new path for the advance 
of abler men, better prepared to do justice to the topic, and 
who will amply reward, by their labor, the pains of the hum- 
ble drudge who has facilitated their progress. 


ANCIENT NAVAL WARFARE, 


THE ancient Romans seem to have had a superstitious dread 
of the sea. Whether this arose from the apprehensions it 
naturally inspires in the ignorant—the sort of fear that peopled 
the Strait of Messina with monsters—or from a notion then 
prevalent, that the souls of such as perished by shipwreck would 
wander melancholy and forlorn on the banks of the Styx, un- 
able to cross, like happier spirits, over to Elysium till their 
bodies were buried in mother earth; or from that long and 
persistent struggle for existence with neighboring nations, when 
triumphs were earned within the seventh milestone from the 
city, there was no effort, notwithstanding their maritime posi- 
tion, to create a navy for several centuries. 

Homer speaks of the brazen courage of him who first ven- 
tured on the sea, and the elder Cato enumerates amongst the 
three things he always regretted—his going by water when he 
might have gone by land 

For a long period the Romans were far behind the Greeks, 
the Rhodians, the Carthaginians, and even the Egyptians, in the 
art of navigation. When that rude, pastoral, and truly terres- 
trial people (“verégue terrester””), as Florus calls them, first 
reached the southern shores of Italy in their march of conquest, 
_ and saw that rich prize the island of Sicily before them, separ- 
ated only by a narrow, though dangerous strait, their ambition 
overpowered their traditional fears, and, in their eagerness to 
wrest it from the Carthaginians, within the short space of sixty 
days from the felling of the timber, they built, launched, and 
equipped a fleet, ruder, more cumbrous, and more unmanage- 
able, to be sure, than that of the latter, and, for no other cause 
than their own rapacity, entered on the first Punic war. 

By means of grappling-irons—those iron hands, as they called 
them—and other machines of a novel construction, which their 
enemy, before the action, only mocked at, they made fast to the 
fleeter and better-managed ships of their adversaries, and with 
that short sword, not much larger than our bowie-knife, with 
which they afterwards conquered the world, in close agonistic 
contest they gained their first naval victory under Duillius, and 
the beaked prows of the captured ships are immortalized in the 
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Rostral column called after him. Such was their unbounded 
joy at this new sort of success, that this first admiral of theirs 

ad decreed to him the singular privilege of returning always 
from supper with torches flaring and pipes playing before him, 
as if he daily triumphed—an honor, one would suppose, some- 
times rather inconvenient. 

The less ostentatious but more graceful reward of a classic 
crown was first conferred, as would seem, ages afterwards, on 
Agrippa, when Augustus drove Antony home to Egypt, in the 
wake of Cleopatra, in the great battle which gave him the em- 

ire of the world. They had then learned how vastly superior 
in action to the huge, slow-moving turreted ships of the Egyp- 
tians, and even to the Queen’s own, with its golden stern and 
purple sails, were their light triremes, which, as if it were an 
equestrian fight, seemed instinct with animation, like careering 
steeds—“ speciemque viventium preferebant”—a phrase which 
anticipates Byron’s description of a ship: 


“She walks the water like a thing of life.” 


The Romans at that day had become a naval as well as a mili- 
tary power, and their two principal stations were at Ravenna 
and Misenum for the upper and lower seas. At the latter, their 
Portsmouth, as it were, where Pliny was in command when he 
lost his life, at the eruption of Vesuvius, the ships were built and 
fitted out in the Avernan and Lucrine lakes, now shallow and 
innavigable; and one of the principal basins of the port is the 
Dead Sea—“mare morto”—that will scarcely float a barge. 
From that huge stone cistern, which even now is called wonder- 
ful, and excites the admiration of the traveller, constructed with 
its lengthened aqueduct to supply their fleets with water—and 
from the remains of piers and breakwaters, whose ruins attest 
its former magnificence—Misenum, though at this day so lonely 
and deserted, must once have rivalled the Pireeus. . 

How these ancient navigators could conveniently steer across 
the Mediterranean, out of sight of land, in darkness and storms, 
without compass or quadrant, guided only by the constellations, 
the Greater or the Lesser Bear— 


— “the star of Arcady 
Or Tyrian cynosure”— 
with any thing like safety, is puzzling to a modern sailor, and 
Paul’s account of his shipwreck shows the dangers of such 
voyages. 

e prefect of a squadron used to carry one or more lights, 
which the other ships followed; and it is mentioned as a dis- 
grace to the son of Pompey, that when he fled, after his disas- 
trous defeat, with only six or seven left of his three hundred 
and fifty vessels, he extinguished his lights and threw his rings 
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into the sea, as the chivalrous Captain Semmes threw his sword 
into the ocean. 

The ships that won the battle of Salamis were not even decked. 
Later improvements, however, covered them in such way as to 
bear not only the warriors, but their horses, and even turrets, 
with their huge engines of warfare that served for artillery. 
The sailors, frequently slaves, were employed as rowers, or in 
the management of the sails, when used, which was not often in 
war; and the one, two, three, four, and even forty banks of oars, 
rising tier above tier, some of which we see represented on 
arches, on coins, and in bas-reliefs, are not easily understood, 
are inexplicable to mechanicians, and disputed about by scholars 
to this day. 

Ptolemy Philopater’s enormous war-ship was over four hun- 
dred feet long and about sixty broad, carried four thousand 
rowers, four hundred sailors, twenty-eight hundred and ditty 
soldiers, besides a host of menials, and was the Great Eastern 
of the Egyptians. She was a still greater failure. 

Soldiers, with generals commanding, fought the ships, and 
there does not seem to have been any distinct special naval ser- 
vice, as amongst modern nations. 

Themistocles was not educated as a seaman, though his fame 
rests principally on his victory over Xerxes; and Cesar, like 
other consuls without any particular instruction, was victorious by 
sea as by land. Were they ever sea-sick? Most probably they 
were, like modern landsmen, and even such an old sailor as 
Nelson himself, though we do not read of it, as we do of him. 
Ovid does not, if we remember rightly, enumerate this among 
his other Tristia; but Seneca, in one of his epistles, speaks of 
the inconvenience of having a sea-sick pilot, and mentioning his 
own suffering in that way, thinks Ulysses must often have been 
such an invalid, or, as he expresses it, “‘nauseator erat.” Such 
undefined service seems formerly to have been the practice in the 
English navy, and even at a late period the two professions were 
not always separated. Prince Rupert commanded a fleet, as 
piratical almost as the Confederates’, on the one side in the civil 
war, whilst Blake, Deane, and Popham, generals and colonels, 
were admirals on the other; aud Monk, though a military man, 
entered the navy when past middle life, and defeated Van Tromp 
and De Ruyter. We should think it strange if Grant were or- 
dered to take command of a squadron, and possibly Sherman 
could not have sunk the Alabama. 

When fortresses were attacked by ships of war, the means of 
defence were formidable, as is shown in the crows and the 
cranes of Archimedes—that mathematical Briareus, as Marcel- 
lus styled him—which discharged showers of stones and darts 
like a steam-gun, or lifted up and dashed in pieces the vessels 
of the enemy, as well as by those burning glasses—if not fabue 
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lous—which he, and after him Proclus, used, to set them on fire, 
with the inevitable effect of lightning. 

These served in place of our rifled cannon, torpedoes, and hot 
shot. 

We do not read of any actions between single ships, but only 
of fleet with fleet. Instances of special valor, even in a private, 
are sometimes noted, like that of C. Acilius, a soldier of the 
Tenth Legion, in the naval fight off Marseilles, who was the 
means of sinking one of the enemy’s vessels—a sort of praise 
which with us is dealt out too sparingly, is not bestowed so 
often as it is deserved, nor so frequently as would be useful to 
the service. Jack Lang, of Mow Seedeial, New Jersey, was 
named, but not officially, as the first man who boarded the 
Frolic; but who knows the name of that “one man in parti- 
cular” who dropped the hand-grenade from the extreme end of 
the main-yard of the Bon Homme Richard, that contributed so 
materially to the capture of the Serapis; or of the brave fellow, 
who, unbidden, went up and lashed the flag, when it was shot 
away, to the foretop-mast of the Constitution, in her action with 
the Guerriere?_ These men should have been particularly named 
—they are but shadows. If we mistake not, a late Act of Con- 
gress corrects this error, and rewards distinguished service even 
in the common sailor. 

Some of the ancient modes of naval warfare are again re- 
vived, and it is curious to observe that the ram we use so effect- 
ively “is the old beaked prow, with which sometimes above, 
and sometimes more dangerously under water, their ships ran 
down and sunk the enemy. 

There is mentioned somewhere the early invention of a vessel 
moved by side-whecls, worked by slaves, as some of our ferry- 
boats used to be by horse-power ; but it seems not to have been 
successful, and the old system of rowing was not superseded 
by it. 

F rom Hero’s toy steam-kettle to one of Mr. Merrick’s best 
engines, what an interval! but from the pine log, on which 
Ousous, if that be the name, first ventured to cross a narrow 
frith, to a first-rate ship of the line, or rather to one of our war 
steamers, combining both arts in their present perfection, the 
distance is greater, and we cannot doubt that the smallest and 
weakest of our gunboats could have easily destroyed the com- 
bined fleets that fought at Actium. 

There was not long since, if we mistake not, used in naval 
warfare a sort of explosive machine, rejoicing in a name not 
over delicate, deemed of the greatest importance, which was 
thrown into ships just previous to boarding, the materials of 
which consisted of the worst chemical substances, and were in- 
tended to disable antagonists by their intolerable odor, and thus 
suffocate them into submission. 
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An ingenious expedient of a kindred nature, used for the like 
object, many centuries ago, at least on one occasion, was the 
well-known contrivance of the wily Hannibal, when in his 
exile he joined the king of Pontus, and with that undying 
hatred of the Romans, which was almost sublime, aided him in 
a naval action against one of their allies. He directed all his 
vessels to bear down on the flag-ship of the enemy, on board of 
which was Eumenes, the great friend of the Romans, and merely 
to defend themselves from the attack of the others. As these 
ships generally came up, they were repelled with earthen jars 
only, which, as they were thrown aboard, excited laughter and 
derision ; but as they broke on the decks and in the holds, they 
let forth a throng of the most poisonous snakes known to an- 
tiquity, which Hannibal had previously ordered to be collected 
for this very object, and amidst the confusion and terror they 
inspired in the enemy, he won a cheap and easy victory. 

Our rattlesnakes and copperheads would, perhaps, even better 
have served his purpose. 


LOVE AND LOYALTY. 


CONOLUDED. 


To Juno’s infinite surprise, no frown appeared upon the face 
of her young mistress, and no haughty reprimand followed the 
recognition of the half ludicrous, half pathetic tatterdemalion 
who addressed her, but a white hand was put forth to draw the 
new-comer in, and the familiar voice answered with a friendli- 
ness never heard before. 

“Jupe is safe, and you shall see him soon. Come in, you 
poor old soul, come in.” 

In bundled the delighted creature, and began to tell her 
story, but stopped in the middle to dart out again, and fall 
upon the neck of the bewildered Jupiter, as he came soberly 
. to deliver his message. Fortunately, it was a quiet street, 
else that tumultuous meeting might have been productive of 
discomfort to all parties, for the old couple wept, laughed, and 
sung—went down upon their knees to thank Heaven, got up to 
embrace, and dance, and weep again, in a perfect abandonment 
of gratitude, affection, and delight. When Rose could make 
herself heard, she bade them both enter the carriage; then draw- 
ing down the curtains, and ordering the coachman to drive 
slowly round the square, she let the reunited husband and wife 
give free vent to their emotions, till from sheer weariness they 
grew calm again. 

“We hopes missis will ’scuse us actin’ so wile, but ’pears like 
we couldn't help it, comin’ so bery sudden an’ undispected,” 
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apologized Jupe, wiping away the last of his own and Juno’s 
tears with the same handkerchief, which, very properly, was a 
miniature star-spangled banner. 

But Rose’s own eyes were wet; and in her sight there was 
nothing unlovely or unmannerly in that natural outbreak of 
affection, for she had learned to feel for others now, and the 
same stern discipline which made her both strong and humble, 
taught her to see much that was true and touching in the spec- 
tacle of the gray heads bent towards each other; the wrinkled 
faces shining with joy; the hard hands locked together, as the 
childless, friendless old pair found freedom, happiness, and rest 
for a moment in each other’s arms. Like a true woman, Juno 
calmed herself first, that she might talk; and emboldened by 
the gracious change in her once imperious mistress, she told the 
story of her wanderings at length, not forgetting the chief inci- 
' dent of her long and lonely flight, the meeting with Robert 
Sterling. At the sound of his name, both Rose and Jupe ex- 
claimed, and Juno was rapidly made acquainted with the mis- 
sion which had brought them there. Deeply impressed with the 
circumstance, and a sense of her own importance, the good 
soul entered heartily into the matter, saying, with the pious 
simplicity of her race : 

* De ways ob de Lord is ’mazin’ ’sterious, but we’s boun’ to 
b’lieve dat. He’s take special kere ob dat dear chile, elseways 
we shouldn’t hab ben eee togedder so cur’us. I tole de 
blessed gen’l’man I’d ’member him, and I has; I prayed ter be 
spared ter see his kine face agin, an’ I was.” 

“Where? when? Oh, Juno, you were surely sent to me in 
my last extremity,” cried Rose, now trembling with interest 
and impatience. 

“It was dis way, missy. When dat dear gen’l’man lef me 
I creeped on a piece, but was tuk sick, an’ a kind fam’ly kep me 
along time. Den I come on again bery slow, an’ one day as I 
was gwine fru a town—l’se los de name, but it don’t matter— 
as I was gwine fru dat town, dere come a lot ob pris’ners frum 
Gettysbury, or some place like dat, a gwine to Richmun. Dear 
heart, honey, dey was an orfle sight, all lame, an’ rags, an’ hun- 
gy, an’ de folks run out into de street wid bread ter feed um. 

e guard was bery ugly, and wouldn’t let de folks come nigh 
ter do it, so dey jest fell back and frowed de vittles ober de 
heads of dem rebs, and de pore souls cotched it as ef it was de 
manny dey tells ob in de Bible. I helped em; yes, missy, I 
couldn’t stay still noways,so I runned into a bake-shep wid 
some more women, and we stood in de winders and hev de 
bread down to de starvin’ creeters in de street mighty hearty, 

ou’m be shore ob dat. I had a big loaf in my han’, and was 
ookin’ roun’ for de starvinest man dar, when I saw de bery face 
dat looked so kine inter mine yonder by de spring. I tank de 
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Lord I’d kep de name handy, for I screeched righ: out, ‘Oh, 
Massa Sterlin’! Massa Sterlin’! dis yere’s for you wid my lub.’ 
He looked up, he ’membered me, he larfed all over his pore 
thin face, jes as he done de day I gib him de rose. Oh, missy! 
he was hurted bad ; dey had tuk away his hat, and coat, and 
shoes, and I saw his head was tied up, and dere was a great red 
stain on de bosom ob his shirt, and he looked so weak and wore 
down dat I jes bus out cryin’, and forgot all ’bout de bread till 
I was gwine to wipe my eyes wid it. Den I got my wits to- 
gedder and gib de loaf such a great chuck dat I mos fell out 
a winder, but he got it; I sawed him break it in bits and gib 
’em roun’ to de pore boys side ob him, some wid no arms to grab 
wid, some too hurted to fight and run for it like de res. Den 
I’se fraid he won’t had nuf for his self, so I gets more and fros 
it far, and he larfs out hearty like a boy, and calls to me, ‘I 
tank yer, ma’am. God bless yer!’ Dat set me cryin’ agin, 
like a old fool as I is, and when I come to dey was movin’ on 
agin, and de las I see ob dat dear soul he was marchin’ brave, 
wid de sun beatin’ down on his pore head, the hot sun burnin’ 
his oe feet, and a sick boy hangin’ on his arm. But for all 
dat he kep lookin’ back, noddin’ and smilin’ till dey was clean 


one, and dere was nuffin left but prayers and sobbin’ all dat 
ay for me.” , 
“Tt is certain then that he has gone to Richmond: I must 


follow. Jupe, what message did Mr. Norton send me?” asked 
Rose, remembering her unanswered inquiry at last. 

** He bery busy, missis, elseways he come down and see yer; 
but he says dere’s no gittin’ any passes, and de only ’vice he can 
gib, is dat you goes to ’Napolis and looks dere, kase dere’s ben 
some pris’ners fetched dere frum Belle Island, and dere’s jest 
one chance dat Massa Sterlin’ mought be ’mong ’em.” 

“T’llgo! Jupe, order the man back to the hotel. There’s 
not a moment to be lost,” said Rose. 

“Oh, missy, lem’me go wid you?” implored Juno. “I knows 
I don’t look bery spectable, but I'll fuller on hind yer some 
ways: I’se good at nussin’, I can pry roun’ in places whar a 
lady couldn’t, and if dat blessed gen’l’man ain’t dar, I'll jes go 
back “Ty try to fetch him out ob de lan’ ob bondage like I did* 
myself. 

“ You shall go, Juno, for without you I should still be gro- 
ping in the dark. Surely Heaven helps me, and | feel that I 
shall find him now.” 

She did find him, but how? She went to Annapolis, where 
a hundred and eighty exchanged prisoners had just arrived, 
and entering the hospital, stood aghast at the sight before her. 
Men who for weeks had been confined on that desert waste, 
Belle Island, without shelter or clothing, almost without food, 
and no help, sick or well, lay there dead or dying from starva- 

Vou, TL—35 
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tion and neglect. Nurses, inured to many forms of suffering, 
seemed dismayed at the awful spectacle of living skeletons 
famishing for food, yet too weak to taste when eager hands tried 
to minister to them. Some were raving in the last stage of 
their long agony ; some were hopelessly insane ; many had died 
unconscious that they were among friends ; and others were too 
far gone to speak, yet dumbly grateful for the help that came 
too late. 

Heart-wrung and horror-stricken, Rose could only pray that 
she might not find Richard among these victims of a barbarous 
revenge which made her disown and denounce the cause she 
had clung to until then, and oppressed her with a bitter sense 
of remorse for even giving it lier allegiance. As she stood strug- 
gling with a flood of thoughts and feelings too strong for utter- 
ance, old Juno, who had pressed on before her, beckoned with 
an eagerhand. Going to her, Rose found her bending over the 
mournful ghost of a man who lay there like one dead, with 
hollow eyes fast shut, the pinched mouth breathless, the wasted 
limbs stiff and cold, and no trace of Richard Sterling visible, 
for the frightful emaciation, the long, neglected hair and beard, 
so changed him that his own mother might have passed by 
without a glance of recognition. 

“Tt isnot he,Jnno. Poorsoul, poor soul; cover his face, and 
let him rest,” sighed Rose, with tremulous lips, bending to lay 
her delicate hankerchief over the piteous face, one glance at 
which had made her eyes too dim for seeing, and seemed to 
utter a mute reproach, as if the loss of this life lay at her 
door. 

“Tt cs de dear boy, missy; I’se shore ob it, for see what 1 
foun’ in dis faded little bag dat lay on his heart, when I feeled 
to see if dere was any beat lef. "ea a bit ob gray har ina 

aper wid somefin wrote on it, and here’s de flower | gib him. 
Thaw it by de red string I pulled out ob my old shawl to tie 
de posy wid. Ah, honey, I specks he smiled so when he tuk 
de rose, and kep it; spose he tort ob you, and lubbed you bery 
dear. 

The little case and the dead flower fell from Rose’s hand, as 
she read these words upon the worn paper that held the gray 
curl: “For Rick from mother, May 10th, 1863 ;” and she laid 
her warm cheek down beside that chilly one, crying through 
the heartiest, happiest tears she ever shed. 

“ Oh, Richard, have I come too late ¢” 

Something in the touch of tender lips, the magnetism of a 
living, loving heart, seemed to arrest the weary spirit in its 
flight, and call it back to life by the power of that passion which 
outlives death. 

“‘ De heart’s a beatin’, and de bref’s a comin’ shore. Lif up 
his head, honey ; Jupe, fan him bery kereful, while I gets.a drop 
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ob brandy down his frote, an rubs dese pore hans dat is all 
bones. Dear. boy, we’s got yer; def may go away now.” 

Juno both worked and spoke as if the young man were her 
son ; fur she furgot all differences of rank, color, and condition, 
in her glad gratitude to nurse him like a mother. Rose laid 
the unconscious head upon her bosom, and brushing back the 
tangled hair, watched the fiery flutter of the eyelids, as life — 
came creeping back, and hope dawned again for both of them, 
for she felt that Richard’s restoration would win Robert’s par- 
don, and be her best atonement for the past. 

It was long before he was himself again, but Juno never left 
him, day or night; Jupe was a sleepless tireless guard, and 
Rose ministered to him with heart as well as hand, seeming to 
hold death at bay by the sheer force of an indomitable will. 
He knew the forms about him at last, and the happiest moment 
of Rose’s life was that in which he looked up in her face with 
eyes that blessed her for her care, and whispered feebly— 

“T thought I had suffered much, but this atones for all.” 

After that, every hour brought fresh strength, and renewed 
assurances that the danger had gone by. At this point, Juno 
discovered that her soul was stronger than her body, for the 
latter gave out, and Rose commanded her to rest. 

“T need you no longer, for my work is nearly done,” she 
said. ‘“Jupe, I told you that if you served me well, you 
should be rewarded, and I wifl keep my word. This paper 
assures your freedom and your wife’s forever; this purse con- 
tains a little fortune, to keep you above want while you live. 
Take the late gift, my good old friends, and forgive me for the 
wrong I have done you all these years.” 

Rose’s subdued yet earnest manner, and the magnitude of 
the gift, restrained the rapture of the old pair, which found 
vent only in a demonstration that touched Rose more than a 
stream of thanks and blessings. Holding fast the precious 
paper that gave them freedom only at lite’s close, they put back 
the money, feeling too rich in that other gift to fear want, and 
taking one of the white hands in their black ones, they kissed 
them, wet them with grateful tears, and clung to them, implor- 
ing to be allowed to stay with her, to serve her, love her, and 
be her faithful followers to the end. 

Much moved, she gave the promise, and happier than any 
fabled king and queen of Olympus were the old freedman and 
his wife, when they went away to nurse each otlier for a little 
while, at their mistress’s desire, leaving her to tend the “ Gen- 
eral,” as Jupe insisted upon calling Richard, laboring under a 
delusiun, that because he had suffered much, he must have re- 
ceived honor and promotion. : 

Very quiet, useful hours were those that followed, and these 
proved the sincerity of her amendment, by the zeal with which 
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she performed many a distasteful duty for Richard and his com- 
panions in misfortune, the patience with which she bore many 
discomforts, the energy with which she met and conquered all 
obstacles to the fulfilment of her purpose. Unconsciously 
Richard did more for her than she for him, because, though un- 
seen, his work was both more difficult and more enduring than 
her own. She nursed and nourished an exhausted body; he, 
by the influence of character, soothed and sustained an anxious 
soul ; helped Rose to find her better self, and, through the force 
of a fair example, inspired her with noble emulation. They 
talked much at first ; Rose was the speaker, and an eloquent 
one; for Richard was very like his brother, as she had last seen 
him, and she felt the charm-of that resemblance. Then, as 
Richard gained strength, he loved to be conversing upon many 
themes, too happy in her presence to remember the sad past, 
or to cherish a fear for the unknown future. Having lived a 
deep and earnest life of late, Rose found herself fitted to com- 
svehe the deep and earnest thoughts that found expression in 
those confidential hours; for if ever men and women are their 
simplest, sincerest selves, it is when suffering softens the one, 
and sympathy strengthens the other. 

Often Rose caught a wistful look fixed on her face,.as she 
read or worked beside her patient, in the little room now set 
apart for him, and she alt not but interpret it aright, since 
the story of the rose had given her a key to that locked heart. 
Poor Richard loved her still, and was beginning to hope that 
Juno’s wish might be fulfilled, for Rose seldom spoke of Rob,’ 
had shivered and turned pale when she told his great misfor- 
tune, and, man-like, Richard believed that her love had changed 
to pity, and might, in time, be given to Robert’s unmarred 
counterpart. He was very slow to receive this hope, very 
remorseful when he thought of Rob, and very careful not to 
betray the troubled joy that was doing more toward his re- 
covery than ny cordial that passed his lips. But when the 
time came for them to think of turning homeward, he felt that 
he could not meet his brother with any secret hidden in his 
heart; and with the courage that was as natural to him as his 
patience, he ended his suspense, and manfully went to meet his 
fate. 

Rose had been reading him to sleep one night, and fancying, 
from his stillness, that she had succeeded, she closed her book, 
and sat watching the thin face that looked so pale and peaceful 
in the shaded light that filled the room. Not long did she 
study it, for suddenly the deep eyes opened, and as if some per- 
sistent thought found utterance, almost against his will, he 
asked— 

* Rose, why did you come to find me?” 

She divined the true meaning of the look, the words, with a 
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woman’s instinct, and answered both with the perfect truth 
which they deserved. 

*“‘ Because your brother wanted you.” 

“For his sake you came for me ?” 

“Yes, Richard.” 

“Then, Rose, you—you love him still ?” 

“‘ How can [ help it, when he needs me more than ever?” 

For a moment Richard’s face changed terribly ; then some- 
thing seemed to gush warm across his heart, sending a generous 
glow to cheek and forehead, banishing the despair from his — 
eyes, and lending to his voice a heartiness unheard before. 

“ Forgive me, Rose ; you are a nobler woman than I thought 
you. He does need you more than ever; give him your whole 
heart, and help me to make his hard life happy.” 

“] will. God bless my brother Rick;” and bending, Rose 
kissed him softly on the forehead, the only token that ever 
betrayed her knowledge of his love, the only atonement she 
had it in her power to make him for his loss. 

Richard held the beautiful, beloved face close to his own an 
instant, then turned his head away, and Rose heard one strong; 
deep sob, but never any word of lamentation or reproach. Too 
much moved to speak, yet too full of sympathy to leave him, 
she leaned her head upon the arm of the cushioned chair in 
which she sat, and soon forgot the lapse of time in thoughts 
both sweet and bitter. A light rustle and a faint perfume 
recalled her to the present, and looking without moving, she 
saw Richard’s almost transparent hand hold the dead rose in 
the flame of the lamp until its ashes fluttered to the ground ; 
she saw him watch the last spark fade, and shiver as he glanced 
drearily about the room, as if all the warmth and beauty had 
died out of his life, leaving it very desolate and dark ; she saw 
him turn toward her while his face grew clear and calm again, 
and, believing himself unseen, he lifted a little fold of her 
dress to his lips, as if he bade the woman whom he loved a long 
farewell; then he lay down like one spent with some sore 
struggle, which, though hardly, had been.wholly won. 

At that sight Rose’s tears fell fast, and long after Richard 
slept the sleep of utter weariness, she still sat there, with her 
head pillowed on her arms, keeping a vigil in which she conse- 
crated her whole life to the service of that cause which, through 
many trials, had taught her a truer loyalty, a purer love. 


In the ruddy glow of an October sunset, Rose led Richard 
across the threshold of the dear old home and gave him to his 
mother’s arms. At first a joyful tumult reigned; then, as the 
wonder, gratitude, and joy subsided, all turned to Rose. She 
stood apart, silently receiving her reward; and though worn 
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and weary with her long labor, never had she seemed so beau- 
tiful as then ; for the once proud eyes were grown sweetly hum- 
ble, the serenity of a great content shone in her face, and a 
fine blending of gentleness and strength gave the crowning 
grace to one who was now, in truth, a “ right noble woman.” 

The mother and her sons regarded her in silence for a ‘mo- 
ment, and silently she looked back at them with a glance, a 
gesture that said more eloquently than any words,—* Forgive 
me, love me, and forget the past.” Mrs. Sterling opened her 
arms and Rose clung to that motherly bosom, feeling that no 
daughter could be dearer than she was now, that all her pain 
and penitence was known, and her reward secure at last. 

* Rose, I have but one thing precious enough to give you in 
return for the great service you have so beautifully conferred 
upon me. If I read your Seat aright, this is the prize for 
which you have striven and suffered ; and loving you the dearer 
for your constancy, I freely give one-half my treasure to your 
keeping, sure that you will find life richer, happier, and better 
for your devotion to the man you love.” 

Rose understood her—felt that the mother wished to prove 
the woman’s pride, the lover’s truth—and well she stood the 
test; for going straight to Robert, who had scarcely spoken, 
but whose eye had never left her since she came, she said, 
clearly and steadily—too earnest for maiden shame, too humble 
for false pride, too hopeful for any fear,— 

“Robert, you once said you would never ask either pity or 
love of me. Will you accept both when I offer them humbly, 
heartily, and tell you that all my happiness, my hopes, my 
peace, are now bound up in you ?” 

Poor Rob! he had no arms in which to receive her, no words 
wherewith to welcome her, for speech failed him when those 
tender eyes looked up into his own and she so generously gave 
him the desire of his life. He only bowed his head before her, 
deliciously oppressed with the happiness this double gift con- 
ferred. Rose read his heart, and with a loving woman’s skill 
robbed the moment of all its bitterness and left only its sweet- 
ness, for, patting both arms about his neck, she whispered like 
a pleading child : 

“ Dear, let me stay, I am so happy here !” 

There was but one answer to that appeal, and as it was given, 
Mrs. Sterling turned to beckon Richard from the room, glad to 
have him all her own again. He had already stolen out, and 
standing in the autumn sunshine, looked across the quiet river 
with a countenance as cheerful as the sunshine, as tranquil as 
the.stream. His mother scanned his face with a searching yet 
sorrowful eye, that dimmed with sudden dew as, reading its 
significance, her son met it with a glance that set her anxiety 
at rest. 
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“ Have no fears for me, mother; I have fought my double 
fight and am freed from my double captivity. The lost love is 
not dead, but sleeping, never to waken in this world, and its 
grave is growing green.” 

* Ah, my good son, the world will see Rob’s sacrifice and 
honor him for it, but. yours is the greater one, for through 
many temptations you have been loyal, both to your country 
and yourself. God and your mother love and honor yow for 
that, although to other eyes you seem to stand forgotten and 
alone. 

But Richard drew the gray head tenderly, reverently down 
upon his breast, and answered, with the cheerful smile un- 
changed : 

“ N ever alone while I have you, mother.” 

L, M. A. 


GREAT BATTLES IN HISTORY. 
VARNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, VIENNA, SZIGETH. 


Ware the French and English were contending for domin- 
ion on the banks of the Seine and Loire, and the mountaineers 
of Switzerland were exhibiting to the world a splendid example 
of heroism in the cause of political liberty and independence, 
events were occurring in the east of Europe which for a time 
appeared to threaten the whole of Christendom with destruction, 
and the substitution in its place of a universal Mohammedan 
rule. The-Turks first established themselves in Europe in 1353, 
and obtained possession of Constantinople in 1453; thus very 
nearly completing the conquest of what came afterwards to be 
ordinarily designated as European Turkey. A century, indeed, 
would scarcely have been required for the achievement of this 
result, had they been resisted only by the Eastern emperors 
and their degenerate subjects. During the period referred to, 
they had to encounter, in their attempts to advance westward, 
a much more vigorous foe. We refer chiefly to the Hungarians, 
and the tribes generally who dwelt in their vicinity. 

It appears to have been the especial province allotted by 
Providence to the Hungarians, to guard the civilization of 
Europe from being invaded by the infidels along the valley of 
the Danube, For a time the efforts of the former did not seem 
likely to be crowned with success. The enemy were excited to 
a high pitch ef enthusiasm by religious fanaticism, and moved 
forward in overwhelming numbers. In the Janissaries and 
Spahis, the Sultans, moreover, possessed a disciplined force to 
which Europe had at the time nothing to oppose but a feudal 
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militia, and a brave but irregular and undisciplined cavalry. 
At length, however, the Turks were in their turn repeatedly 
defeated, chiefly through the skill and valor of John Corvinus, 
Lord of Hunyades, and Vaivode of Transylvania. 

So great had been the successes obtained, that the summer of 
1444 was looked forward to as not unlikely to witness the entire 
‘expulsion of the Turks from Europe,—especially as almost all 
the Christian rulers had promised the aid for this purpose of 
their contingents, under the name of Crusaders; and numerous 
fleets were expected to appear in the Hellespont for the protec- 
tion of Constantinople. But the Crusaders arrived very slowly, 
and in inconsiderable numbers ; internal disputes as to the right 
of succession to the throne of Hungary intervened ; and the 
Poles, who had hitherto co-operated with the Hungarian troops 
in their warfare against the Turks, discouraged by this state of 
things, clamored loudly to be allowed to return to their homes. 
Under these circumstances, it would probably have been easy 
for the Sultan (Murad II.) to have gained a decided advantage 
over his enemies, This he was, nevertheless, obliged to forego, 
in consequence of serious disturbances, requiring his presence in 
his Asiatic dominions. And thereupon, both the belligerent 
parties’ found it expedient to conclude a ten years’ truce with 
each other. 

Searcely had the Sultan proceeded to the East, in full confi- 
dence of his having disembarrassed himself of his Western foes, 
when intelligence was received by Ladislaus, the king of Hun- 
gary (and also of Poland), that the expected fleets had arrived 
in the Hellespont, and would, at all events, prevent the return 
into Europe of the Sultan and his army; and that the Greek 
emperor, in co-operation with certain small states, his allies, 
would take the field against the Turks without delay. Ladislaus 
was earnestly solicited to march his forces through Roumelia, in 
order to unite them, in the neighborhood of Constantinople or 
Gallipolis, with the other Christian warriors there to assemble. 

This he resolved upon doing, in utter disregard of the truce 
which he had so lately concluded ; and advancing rapidly on 
the south of the Danube, with a comparatively small and ill- 
provided army, without any attempt to molest the fortresses of 
any strength situated near his line of march, he reached Varna 
on the 9th of November. Although information had been re- 
ceived by him on his way of the inactivity of the Greek emperor, 
and of the lukewarmness of the other allies on whose co-operation 
he had relied for support, he had heard nothing concerning the 
Sultan. Trusting in the ability and willingness of the Christian 
fleet to prevent the return of Murad to Europe,.he had perse- 
vered in advancing. But Murad, accurately informed of all 
that was passing, and anxious for the — of his European 
dominions, hastily patched up a truce with the rebels whom he 
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had come to Asia to subdue, and marched with his army to the 
Hellespont, which he was enabled to cross, as some authorities 
assert, by the dispersion of the Venetian and Genoese ships, in 
consequence of a storm; or, as others say, by bribing their 
commanders. Drawing to himself such re-enforcements as were 
within his reach, he unexpectedly. presented himself in the rear 
of the Christian army at Varna, on the next day after it had 
arrived at that place. At the suggestion of Hunyades, an 
immediate attack on the Turks was resolved upon in a council 
of war. 

The battle which ensued was one of the most important in 
the history of the world, confirming as it did the possession of 
European Turkey to the Mohammedans, and leading to the 
fall, only a very few years afterwards, of the eastern empire of 
Rome, by the capture by them of the city of Constantine. 

For this reason, as also to exhibit to our readers the mode of 
Turkish warfare, at a period when their arms threatened the 
overthrow of European civilization, we propose to- give some 


account of it. 
BATTLE OF VARNA. 
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King Ladislaus is stated to have been constrained to transfer 
the conduct of the battle to his principal general, Hunyades, on 
account of an ulcer on one of his limbs; and from this state- 
ment we may infer that, but for this accident, although then 
only twenty-one years of age, he would have commanded his 
troops in person. 
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The Hungarians, Walachians, Poles, Transylvanians, and 
Crusaders, amount to about twenty-five thousand men, for the 
most part cavalry; the Turks to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, also for the most part cavalry. The former 
were destitute of artillery; this having to be left behind, on 
account of the muddy or marshy character of the road. 

A denotes the first line of the Turks, composed of Asiatic 
cavalry, under the orders of Turachan Bey; B, their second 
line, of the European cavalry, under Karadscha Bey; C, the 
third line, of Janissaries, under the immediate command of the 
Sultan himself, and protected by a parapet ; D, the intrenched 
camp and baggage of the Turks. 

The position of Ladislaus’ army was as follows: In the first line, 
E, Servian and Transylvanian cavalry, forming the left wing, 
and resting on the marshes of Devin; F, four thousand Wa- 
lachians, under Prince Drakul; G, Hungarians, with the black 
flag; H, troops under the Bishop of Erlau; J, Croats, under 
the Ban Phatlocz : K, Crusaders, under the legate Cesarini, 
forming the right wing, and resting on the mountains. In the 
second line, L, troops under the Bishop of Great Wardein; M, 
the royal banner ; N , the Poles, under Lesko Bobrich and John 
of Tarnow; O, King Ladislaus, with five hundred Polish and 
Hungarian life-guards; P and Q, barricades of wagons behind 
the two wings, where the infantry is placed. 

On the morning of the 10th of November, the army of Ladislaus, 
after advancing a short distance towards the enemy, makes a halt, 
and awaits his attack. About six thousand of the Turks now 
come forward slowly to assail the right of the Christians. They 
are encountered, however, so vehemently by the Bishop of Erlau 
and the Ban of Croatia, at the head of their respective divisions, 
as to be at once routed, and driven from the field upon their 
own left wing. The pursuers are then repelled by the Asiatic 
cavalry, and obliged to fall back to the plain between the two 
armiés. 

After only a short pause, they advance again to attack this 
cavalry, and are eminently successful. Joined by the Bishop 
of Great Wardein, who, deeming the battle already won, has 
quit the position assigned to him in the second line to take part 
in the pursuit, they drive before them the flying Turks to a con- 
siderable distance. 

They next assail the second Turkish line, composed of the 
European Spahis, by whom they are exceedingly maltreated, 
the Groats only being able to resume their original position. 
The other divisions engaged are driven into the ‘marshes, or 
dispersed in all directions. 

he Asiatic cavalry again make their appearance, and, turn- 
ing towards their left, force, first, the Crusaders, under the legate 
Cesarini, to retreat from K in the direction of P; and then, 
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also, the right, centre, and reserve of Ladislaus’ army, in despite 
of the heroic resistance which they meet with, especially from 
the Poles. : 

A great fault was now committed by the Turks. Instead of 
following their opponents without intermission, they paused to 
gain possession of the barrigade of wagons at P. This moment 
was seized upon by Hunyades, as affording a chance for the | 
restoration of the contest. He falls with the Walachians, and 
the king with his life-guards, upon the flank and rear of the 
Turks, and obliges them to retreat to the mountains. 

Could Hunyades now have continued the pursuit of the 
enemy without delay, the victory might have been permanently 
his; but there were two circumstances which prevented him 
from doing so. The fatigue of his men was so great as imper- 
atively wie for some repose, after their return to the position 
which had been assigned them, before being led forward again ; 
and a considerable portion of them (Walachians) made no haste 
to return at all. These had penetrated into the rear of the 
Turks, and had been engaged in plundering the baggage. 

When Hunyades was at length prepared to advance again, 
with the forces at his disposal, he earnestly entreated the king to 
remain with his life-guards between the barricades P and Q, as a 
last reserve in case of disaster. Thereupon, he leads his troops 
. to the attack of the second line of the Turks, which stands 
firmly at its post. The contest is a severe one, and, for a long 
time, doubtful. The Turks have at length the advantage. 
Hunyades is obliged to fall back to the space between the 
two barricades. Here the fortune of war changes anew. 
Discouraged by the death of their leader, Karadscha Bey, an- 
other attack, made upon the Turks by the Christians, throws 
their ranks into confusion, They are put to flight, and vigor- 
“- pursued by Hunyades, and do not again return to the field. 

ing Ladislaus then, instead of remaining, with his_life- 

<= in his position between the infantry, which occupied the 

arricades, in conformity with the advice of his general,—led 

astray by his military ardor, and the clamors of the handful of 

men constituting his guard, especially of the Poles,—resolved 

to a them to an immediate attack upon the Janissaries 
at OU. 

In spite of the disparity of numbers,—five hundred against 
fifteen to twenty thousand men,—so great was the moral im- 
pression produced by the undaunted approach of the former, 
that the Sultan himself was about to abandon his post, and.to 
take refuge in flight. He was, in fact, only prevented from 
doing so by the earnest persuasion of his pachas. A desperate 
struggle ensued, which terminated disastrously to the Chr ;- 
tians. The king himself perished, and the Poles were cut off, 
almost to a man. 
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Meanwhile, Hunyades returns from the pursuit of the Euro- 
pean Spahis, but finds neither king nor reserve awaiting his 
arrival. He is assailed with ‘so much vigor by the Janissaries, 
that he is constrained to seek safety by a speedy and final 
abandonment of the field of battle. 

On the following day, the barricades, which have been re- 
peatedly mentioned, were stormed by the Janissaries, and the 
greater part of the infantry defending them cut to pieces. 

The loss of the Christians is stated to have amounted to 
from ten to twelve thousand men; and that of the Turks to 
thirty thousand, killed and wounded. 

The battle of Varna, as has been already intimated, decided 
the superiority of the Turkish power in the southeast of Europe, 
and prepared the way for the fall of Constantinople. 


Several years were suffered to elapse after the battle of 
Varna, before any serions attempt was concluded upon by the 
Turks to capture Constantinople. It was only on the accession 
of Mohammed II. to the throne of the Sultans, in 1451, that 

reparations were systematically entered upon for besieging it. 
These were on a scale more nearly commensurate with its an- 
cient renown than with the degenerate condition of its existing 
inhabitants, who occupied themselves in a much greater degree 
with ecclesiastical controversies than with the public danger, 
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and sought more eagerly and bitterly for a triumph over those 
who differed from uencinn in their religious opinions than 
over the external foe. 

In 1452, Mohammed had reduced to submission the Cara- 
manians in Asia, who had revolted against his authority,—had 
concluded an armistice with John Hunyades in Hungary,— 
had quelled the disturbances in the Morea, excited ‘by the 
brothers of the Emperor of Constantinople,—and had ‘con- 
structed and fortified a harbor at Gallipolis, on the Bosphorus, 
which was destined to cut off the communication of that city 
with the Black Sea. And on the 6th day of April, 1453, he 
sat down before Constantinople with an army of two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men. 

1, II, II to XI, are gates of the city ; XII is the Castel 
Pentapyrgion; and ] denotes a Turkish battery. A is the 
Turkish right wing (one hundred thousand men); B, tifteen 
thousand J°~issaries, under the immediate orders of Moham- 
med ; C, Turkish left (fifty thousand men); D, Reserve of the 
Turks (one hundred thousand men); E, a“Turkish corps, under 
Saganos Pacha; F F, Turkish fleet (three hundred and twenty 
vessels) ; G, Greek fleet (fourteen vessels); a—b, route of a part 
of the Turkish fleet ; a, Genoese, under Giustiniani ; b, Genoese, 
under the brothers Bochiardi; ¢, Greeks, under J. Grant; d, 
Greeks, under the Russian Cardinal Isidor ; ¢, Venetians, under 
the Bailo Minetto’; 7, Genoese, under Langaseo; g, Venetians, 
under Trevisano; A, Greeks, umder the Spaniard Giulani ; 
2, Greeks, under the Venetian Contareno; %, Greeks, under the 
— Notaras ; and 7, Greeks, under Cataneo and Palzo- 
ogus. 

he whole military force at the disposal of the Greek Empe- 
ror, Constantine XI., was four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-three Greeks, and twenty-five hundred foreigners, who 
were mostly Génoese and Venetians. His fleet, as has been 
stated, consisted of only fourteen vessels; they were moored in 
the harbor of the Golden Horn, which was closed by a strong 
iron chain. 

The command in chief was confided by the Emperor to John 
Giustiniani, a Genoese of well-known ability and bravery. 
Joannes Germanus, or, as he is sometimes styled, John Grant, 
had charge of every thing belonging to the engineer depart- 
ment. 

It would appear that the Turks, equally with their opponents, 
possessed no mean skill as engineers and artillerists. They 
seemed to have availed themselves of all the means of destruc- 
tion which were afforded by the science of the age, still making 
use of balistz and catapulte to throw heavy stones on the ene- 
my’s walls, and employing the Greek fire also, where they 
deemed it available for the attainment of their object. Their 
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cannon, too, were numerous, and some pieces of a weight and 
calibre so immense and unmanageable, as would at the present 
day appear ridiculous evérywhere, excepting, perhaps, on the 
shores of the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora. 

Whilst the Turkish cannon, baliste, and catapulte, are en- 
gaged in battering the walls of Constantinople on its western 
side, Mohammed directs a triple attack to be made upon the 
gate of St. Romanus (IX), upon that of Myriandri (VIII), and 
upon the’ Golden Gate (XI). It is repelled at all points by the 
besieged. 

Continuing, however, the fire of their batteries, day and 
night, the Turks succeed, at length, in making a breach at the 
gate of St. Romanus. An assault is then made upon this, 
which fails of success through the bravery of its defenders, and 
the want of order in the assailants. When, on the next day, the 
Janissaries are about to renew the attack, they discover that the 
breach has been filled up during the preceding night,—an 
almost incredible labor, which had been executed under the 
direction of Giustiniani. 

John Grant is successful in demolishing, by means of the 
Greek fire, the towers which the Turks have moved towards 
the city, and in frustrating the attempts made by them to un- 
dermine its walls. 

Meanwhile, also, the Turkish fleet fails to prevent four Gen- 
oese and one Greek vessel from entering the harbor of the 
Golden Horn. The Sultan was so much discouraged by this, 
and by his inability to break the chain at the mouth of the 
harbor, that he had almost resolved to raise the siege, when it 
occurred to him to transport the whole of his fleet into the 
harbor overland, from the Sea of Marmora; which task was 
accomplished in a single night. with seventy vesselg 

Atter repulsing an attempt by the Greeks to set fire to his 
fleet in the Golden Horn, Mohammed directs the construction 
of a bridge across that harbor, to enable him to assail the city 
simultaneously on its northern and western sides. And when 
all his preparations were completed, he fixed upon the 29th of 
May for a general assault. ~ 

The Turks are at first everywhere successfully resisted. But 
at length the general-in-chief, Giustiniani, is severely wounded, 
and is obliged to’ be conveyed from the immediate scene of con- 
flict. The men about him are discouraged, and the gate Kerko- 
porta (VI) falls into the hands.of the enemy. Shortly after- 
wards that of St. Romanus is carried by the Janissaries, with a 
horrible slaughter on their part. Here perished Constantine 
XI., the seventh of the Paleologi. Constantinople was in the 
possession of the infidels; having endured’ through a period of* 
1125 years from its foundation, or rather enlargement, by Con- 
stantine the Great. 
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Srece or Vienna by Sultan Solyman I, from the 27th of 
September to the 14th of October, 1529. ; 


SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


In a little more than a quarter of a century from the taking 
of Constantinople, we find the Turks, in their progress west- 
ward, encamped before Vienna,—a city which was destined, 
by the successful resistance made by it, to set limits to that 

rogress. This circumstance leads us to present to our readers, 
in this place, some particulars of its siege at the period in ques- 
tion, 

Sultan Solyman advanced by Buda and Bruk on the Leitha, 
at the head of an army of three hundred thousand men. The 
garrison of Vienna consisted of fifteen thousand seven hundred 
regular infantry, six thousand armed: citizens: on. foot, and 
twenty-two hundred cavalry, and were commanded by Count 
Nicholas Salm, assisted by the Baron William von Roggendorf. 
Both parties seem, to have been amply provided with artillery. 
By anes of Count Salm, the works of defence: around the city 
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had been repaired or renewed,—a new wall and ditch behind 
those. already existing had been constructed,—an abundant 
supply of provisions and ammunition had been stored,—and 
the numerous boats, larger or smaller, ordinarily employed in 
the navigation of the Danube, had been destroyed, that they 
might not fall into the hands of the enemy, and that their crews 
might add to the strength of the garrison. 

‘he Turkish vanguard comes in sight of Vienna on the 21st 
of September; and a detachment of cavalry approaches quite 
close on the 23d, successfully repelling a sortie made from the 
city. On the 27th, the Sultan has assembled his entire army 
in the positions assigned to it around the place. (See the —_ 

A is the Sultan’s tent, which is guarded by twelve thousan 
Janissaries at BB; CC is the camp of the Asiatic troops, 
under the Beglerbeg Behram of Anatolia; DD, that of the 
Pacha of Roumelia; EE, that of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim ; 
F F, that of Kutschuk Balibeg, the Pacha of Bosnia; GG, that 
of Chosrewbeg, Pacha of Servia; HH, that of the Pacha of 
Romania; and J J, that of the Pacha of Mostar. K K repre- 
sents the artillery to be employed in the siege, and consisting of 
four hundred pieces. 

In a second line are stationed the Pachas of Scutari and Se- 
mendria at LL, and the Pacha of Belgrade at MM; and the 
Vaivode Kasim commands eight hundred boats on the Danube, 
manned with an irregular force. 

The following were the opposite arrangements made by 
Count Salm and Philip, Count Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
who had just arrived with some re-enforcements. 

The circuit of the city is divided into seven districts. That 
from N to Q is defended by the Count Palatine with a body of 
Imperialists, or troops of the empire, and one hundred knights 
(cavalry); the extent from N to P is assigned to Colonel Hector 
von Reischach, commanding the troops of Lower Austria; that 
from P to Q to the Styrians under Abel von Holnek; the de- 
fence of the castle or citadel at R is intrusted to the care of 
Utrich Leisser, the colonel commandant of the artillery; Aus- 
trian soldiers and the principal citizens of Vienna are stationed 
from R to 8, under Colonel Leonard von Fels; some Spanish 
infantry under Remprecht von Ebersdorf occupy the space be- 
tween 8 and T; = that from T to O is defended by Ernest 
von Landenstein,-with the Bohemians and some cavalry. The 
remainder of the cavalry is encamped in the largest squares of 
the city. 

On the 27th of September, four hundred of the Turkish boats 
sail up the Danube, setting fire to and destroying all the bridges 
across that river. , 

A sortie is made on the next day, by twenty-five hundred 
men from the Carinthian gate (Il), and upwards of two hun- 
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dred Turks are taken prisoners. The Grand Vizier, who was 
at the time engaged in making, in disguise, a tour of observa- 
tion round the city, barely escaped meeting with the same fate. 
Another sortie, on the 29th, from the Castle gate (I), is repulsed 
by the Turks. 

On the 2d of October, the situation of one of the Turkish 
mines was pointed out to Count Salm by a deserter; it was ac- 
cordingly countermined by the garrison. The business of mi- 
ning and countermining was continued by the contending parties 
for some time longer. 

The Count Palatine, Philip, attempted a great sortie in the 
night between the 6th and 7th of October. He passed out of 
the Salt gate, with a force of eight thousand men, intending to 
fall unexpectedly upon the rear of the enemy, posted before 
some of the neighboring gates, and might have met with a great 
success, had his movements been made with sufficient rapidity. 
The points aimed at were reached in broad day, instead of du- 
ring the darkness of the preceding night. He was obliged to 
retrace his steps with a loss of five hundred of his followers. 

The Turks now continue their preparations undisturbed, for 
the storming of the city. They persevere in their mining ope- 
rations, and in battering the walls with their artillery; and 
they provide themselves abundantly with fascines and other 
materials for filling up the ditches. At length, two mines hav- 
ing been sprung between the convent of the Augustines and the 
Carinthian gate, making a considerable breach in the wall, this 
is assailed with the greatest fury on three successive days, the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of October, but without success. The 
gun who had been almost overcome by the fatigues they 

ad incurred during the siege, were renewed in their strength 
and spirits by the assurances communicated to them of the 
arrival in eight days of a force sufficient for their relief. 

In a council of war, Sultan Solyman resolves to make a final 
attempt to take the city by storm on the 14th of October. He 
promises to distribute large rewards to the officers and men who 
shall succeed in scaling its defences. ; 

On the day mentioned, accordingly, the assault takes place 
with an intrepidity not to be surpassed. It is, however, resisted 
with equal valor; and no permanent impression is made. But 

‘at three o’clock, p. m., the breach is enlarged by the explosion 
of another mine, when the assault is renewed once again unsuc- 
cessfully. -Convinced, then, that he was unable to overcome the 
persevering bravery of his opponents, Solyman issues his orders, 
in the evening of the same day, for the retreat of his army in 
the direction of Buda. 

The lowest reliable estimate which we have met with of the 
Turkish loss, as well from diseases, as from the enemy, is that it 
amounted to more than forty thousand men. Some writers state 

Vou. II.—36 
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it as high as one-half of the army. We are told that the loss 
on the other side was‘fifteen hundred men of the garrison, and 
seven hundred of the armed citizens, killed. 

Solyman, having retreated with his army from before Vienna, 
prosecuted the subjection of Hungary to his dominion with more 
or less of success, till his death before the walls of Szigeth in 
1566. From this period the decline of the empire of the Sul- 
tans has been not unfrequently dated. For this reason, as well 
as for the purpose of exhibiting farther the character of Turkish 
warfare, and that of the spponcnts they encountered during the 
sixteenth century, we shall, before returning to the contests 
with each other of the Christian nations in the West of Europe, 
present our readers with some account of the siege of the last 
mentioned fortress. i“? 


SIEGE OF SZIGETH. 


INNER 
CASTLE 


ARR A 
nh A 16A% 
AKALIYA 


16 


Count Nicholas Zrini, the commander of the Imperial troops 
on the right bank of the Danube, is charged by the Emperor 
Maximilian with the defence of Szigeth, with a garrison of 
twenty-three hundred men, mostly Hungarians. He succeeds 
in repairing the ramparts, and providing a sufficient supply of 
food and ammunition, before the arrival of the enemy. Having 
done this, he ‘takes a solemn oath, and induces his followers to 
imitate his example, to defend the place to the last extremity 
without yielding. 
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The advanced guard of the Turks makes its appearance on 
the 2d day of August; the Sultan withthe main body of his 
army on the 5th. In the interval between these two days, sev- 
eral successful sorties are made by the garrison, causing consid- 
erable loss to the enemy. But Count Zrini, unable to found any 
reasonable expectations on these comparatively inconsiderable 
advantages, enclosed as he is by a hostile army of at least one’ 
hundred and fifty thousand men, amply furnished with artillery, 
depends for his relief on the approach, sooner or later, of the 
Emperor Maximilian, with a force which the latter had been 
engaged in collecting, ostensibly for this purpose. ‘These expec- 
tations, however, are destined to be disappointed. The Emperor, 
during the whole of the siege, keeps at a respectful distance from 
the Sultan and his Pachas. 

Solyman had scarcely arrived before Szigeth, when, on the 
6th of August he orders a general assault to be made on the 
ramparts of the Old Town, the New Town, and the Castle. It 
is repulsed at all points. 

The regular works of siege are begun on the following day, 
August 7th. Batteries are established at b and ¢; and the Jan- 
issaries are pushed forward to the gate, 6, of the New Town. 
Here a fierce contest ensues; but toward evening the assailants 
are driven back to the position whence they had advanced. 

The construction of battery d is completed on the 8th of Au- 
gust, and the city is cannonaded with effect on three sides; and 
on the Yth, the Inner Castle is cannonaded by battery e, which 
Ali Portuk, the Director of the Turkish artillery, has caused to 

_ be constructed on an eminence in the midst of the surrounding 
marshes, and has furnished with five pieces of a very large cali- 
bre. On the same day, too, the Turks approach close to the 
walls of the New Town, where the musketry fire becomes ex- 
ceedingly vivacious, the garrison suffering considerable loss. 

On the following night, Zrini deems it expedient to evacuate 
the New Town. It is set fire to, and the gate, at 8, of the Old 
Town is barricaded against the enemy. 

August 10th, the Turks finish the construction of the battery 
at f, and then cannonade the Old Town at once-from the bat- 
teries at b,c,d, and f. Ali Portuk has at thesame time erected 
batteries against the Old Town on the ruins of the New Town, 
has pierced the dyke which, on the western side of the city, con 
fined the waters of the Almasch within its channel, and had 
caused another battery to be erected at g, and provided with 
heavy artillery against the castle. 

On the 14th of August, two Hungarian officers, Radwany and 
Dando, make a sortie, at the head of two hundred men, upon 
the battery just mentioned, putting to flight the Janissaries ap- 
pointed to guard it, and spiking the cannon: Their retreat into 
the town was, however, only accomplished with great loss. 
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Both of the officers who had commanded them perished. And 
Count Zrini was, in consequence, induced to forbid any more 
sorties to be made against the enemy. 

The Turks take the Old Town by storm on the 19th, after a 
vigorous resistance by the besieged, who succeed in gaining 
‘refuge in the Castle. A third part only of their original num- 
ber remained, undismayed, and determined to maintain the con- 
test to the bitter end, if not in the mean timerelieved. The loss 
ineurred by the Turks, in the late assault alone, is stated to have 
amounted to three thousand men. 

Although the castle is fiercely cannonaded on the following 
day from four different directions, no impression, it was plain, 
had been produced on the minds of its defenders. They were 
as much as ever determined to resist every demand upon them 
to capitulate. In these circumstances, and induced too by the 
intelligence which reached him that the Emperor was at length 
about to advance to the relief of the brave defenders of Szigeth, 
Solyman made an attempt to gain possession of the place by 
bribing the Governor. He offered to Count Zrini, to induce 
him to surrender his post, the government of Illyria, and the 
hereditary possession of Bosnia, and threatened, in case of his 
refusal, to put his son to a cruel death. But the Governor was 
inflexible, and persevered in the path of honor and duty. 

Ali Portuk, who had hitherto directed the artillery and 
mining operations of the siege to the great satisfaction of the 
Sultan, was killed by a cannon-ball on the 23d of August. His 
successor, Seiffeddin, treading in his footsteps, prosecutes the 
attack upon the castle with such effect that, as early as the 25th, 
a part of one of the bastions is a mere heap of ruins. On the 
26th, the Janissaries attempt repeatedly, but in vain, to take 
this by storm. 

On the morning of the 29th of August, the Turks, encouraged 
by the presence of their sick Sultan, rush forward to another 
assault, which endures the whole day and the following night. 
It is victoriously repulsed by the garrison ; and Ali, the aga of 
the Janissaries, is taken prisoner. An assault, too, made by the 
Janissaries, September 2d, is equally unsuccessful. 

By meahs of undermining, the Janissaries succeed in obtain- 
ing an entrance into the castle in the night, between the 4th and 
5th of September, and they fill up the subterranean passages 
with straw and powder. 

Sultan Solyman had died in the afternoon of the 4th. But 
his death was concealed from the soldiers, by the Grand Vizier 
and other principal officers, that it might not discourage their 
exertions. 

Early on the 5th of September, the Turks set fire to the mine 
_under the bastion of the castle, so called. The flames are com- 
municated to the castle itself. Two other bastions are assailed 
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at this time, which are repeatedly taken and retaken by the 
contending parties. With a loss, it is stated, of seven thousand 
men, the Turks remain, at the close of the day, masters of the 
outer castle, Count Zrini having deemed it expedient, with the 
remnant of the men under his command, to retire into the inte- 
rior castle. 

his, which is separated from the outer castle only by a ditch 
and low wall, is violently cannonaded by the Turks on the 6th 
and 7th of September. On the 8th the entire Turkish army 
makes an assault upon it, during which the residence of the 
Governor is set on fire by fire-arrows, and the flames spread in 
every direction. 

Now, when it was manifestly impossible that any further de- 
fence could be made, Zrini, richly clad as if going to a glorious 
triumph, and accompanied by the two or three hundred men 
who still survived of the garrison, directed the gate to be opened. 
As soon as this was done, Mark Seretscheny, the only remaining 
artillerist, discharged upon the Turks a large mortar laden with 
irregular pieces of iron. Not fewer than six hundred of their 
number are said to have fallen. Then‘ensued a struggle of the 
fiercest description. Zrini and his heroic band, with the excep- 
tion of five men only, fought till death. 

Scarcely had the enemy obtained possession of the inner 
castle, when the fire reached the powder magazine, and produced ~ 


a frightful explosion, destroying at once, or burying under its 
ruins, three thousand Janissaries. 

The Turks experienced altogether a loss of thirty ‘thousand 
men before Szigeth, from the Ist of August to the 8th of Sep- 
tember. 


THE FIRST OIGAR SMOKER, 


BY HENRY P. LELAND. 


History, delighting in details of wars and the lives of wafriors 
touches but lightly on the heathen invention of the pipe of peace 
and dismisses the origin of the weed that fills it, with a few 
rambling remarks wanting in dignity and accompanied with 
jests tending to depreciate itsimportance in the eyes of the stu- 
dent, and in the spectacles of the professor. Reflect for a 
moment how different a role the discoverer of tobacco would 
have played, had he been numbered among the gods of Greece. 
Think of the temples that would have been raised to the cloud 
compelling hero, of the altars—and priests—that would have 
smoked in his praise, 

Columbus, to whom the world owes the discovery of America, 
and of tobacco, was deprived by an Italian and Frenchman from 
the just reward of having them named after him. Amerigo 
gave his name to America, and Nicot gave his, botanically, to 
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tobacco. As an act of tardy justice we would suggest that 
under the lines over the tomb of Columbus in the cathedral in 
the Havana there be added— 


A Castilla y a Leon 
Ei tabaco dié Colon. 
(“To Castile and Leon tobacco gave Colon.”’) 


No true Spaniard could object to this incense to the Great 
Discoverer. , 

Of the Island of Cuba Columbus says: “Every thing invited 
me to settle here. The beauty of the streams, the clearness of 
the water, through which I could see the sandy bottom; the 
multitude of palm-trees of different kinds, the tallest and finest 
Thad ever seen; and an infinite number of other large and 
flourishing trees ; the birds, and the verdure of the plains, are 
so amazingly beautiful, that this country exceeds all others as 
far as the day surpasses the night in splendor.” It was in the 
interior of this earthly paradise that a party of his men first 
saw the Indians smoking tobacco. What place more appro- 
priate, what life lazier than theirs, or better adapted to enjoy in 
its fullest extent the exquisite flavor of a puro, a real Havana 
cigar? There are gardens in Damascus, where, fanned by an 
odalisque, and wooed to repose by the falling waters of the 
fountain, the air heavy with the perfume of the roses in full 
bloom, and the tchibouk filled with Latakiah, an old Turk may 
find that Ahey/, or repose, suited to his ideas of bliss; but how 
far, how very far from the exquisite peace enjoyed by the 
healthy Indian who, in groves of palm, first villed a cigar from 
a whole leaf (unadulterated by roy or cheated with a weed, 
Connecticut wrapper and Kentucky filler), and soothed his sys- 
tem with a smoke. 

Near. the western extremity of the Island of Cuba, on the 
southern coast, we find the most fragrant tobacco in the world. 
Within a space seventy-three miles long and eighteen miles 
wide, grows the plant that stands as eminent among tobacco- 

lants as the lordly Johannisberger among the wines of the 

hine. In this favored spot, long before Columbus was born, 
there-dwelt an Indian Cacique, loved by his subjects; for him 
they constructed a dainty hut, built him a log canoe, and wove 
him a hammock, where he swung at his ease, untouched by 
mosquitoes, untroubled by the rise and fall of stocks, or un- 
moved by fatal indulgence in railroad speculations. His aerial 
garment of coarse cotton knew but one cut, and his mind was 
not worried by question of sack-coat or peg-top pantaloons. 
The cooing of ring-doves in groves of palm was not gentler 
than the voices of his wives, and a copy of Whately’s Logic 
_having never reached the island, argument was unknown. Still 
the Cacique was not perfectly happy ; something was wanting to 
fill the cocoanut bowl of lime or lemonade. Was it a spoonful 
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of rum? No! It was a gentle narcotic, not stimulant, that 
he needed. He was unhappy; he could not find it. In the 
unusual state of activity to which his mind was thus aroused, 
his attention one lovely morning was awakened to the fact that 
a weed that had for a long time been growing around his hut, 
finally threatened to completely cover it up, unless an exer- 
tion was made for its removal. He therefore called together 
many of his faithful subjects, and bid them tear it up root and 
branch, and utterly deliver the ground adjacent to his habita- 
tion. The men went to work with a will, and soon it was torn 
up and thrown in a large pile to wither and waste away. 

Weeks passed; the weed, dried by the tropical sun, turned 
from green to a shade of delicate brown pleasant to look at. It 
happened that a wife of the Cacique, regarding its dry leaves, 
thought they would make a pleasant bed for her lord and mas- 
ter, and bringing armfuls into his hut, soon arranged them to 
suit his recumbent tastes. The Cacique, hanging in his ham- 
mock, watched his wife with wondering eyes; her task com- 
pleted, the exertion he thus made caused him to sink into a 
slight slumber. In dreams, he wandered through palm woods, 
watching the brilliant-plumaged birds, and drinking in, the 
perfumed air with rapturous sensations of bliss ; at last he came 
to a cavern where stood a lovely woman, wearing lily flowers 
in her dark hair, while all around her a light blue cloud dif- 
fused a slightly aromatic flavor, stimulating the brain to indulge 
in deepest thoughts, lightest fancies ; soothing, tranquillizing , 
the Cacique until he felt as if he walked on roses, fed on cream 
of cocoanuts, and heard only the waters of distant fountains, 
and the melodious notes of birds. But one cloud thicker than 
the rest blew round his head; he sneezed; he awoke. Still in 
his aroused moment the light blue cloud was around him, and, 
looking towards his hut, he saw two of his wives hastening 
with fear in their features towards his habitation; from it 
poured forth the blue smoke, growing thicker each moment. 

“Oh, Cuyaguateje, what shall we do? what shall we do?” 
cried the wives, this time in notes above the prescribed ring- 
dove “coo,” and sounding more like the scream of hawks. 

The grateful smoke curled up and around the Cacique as 
he lay so lordly in his Sided never moving hand or foot, 
but only inhaling the perfume of the burning hut with raptu- 
_rous delight. » - 

“What shall we do, Cuyaguateje? say, what shall we do, 
oh noble lord ?” 

* Sit down and let it burn,” said he; and softly ae on 
his side he drank in the narcotic smoke with evident delight. 

“What is it smells so fragrant, my dove?” he asked in gentle 
voice of his wives. 

“ Fragrant!” said one of them, with snapping black eyes; 
“it’s that vile, dirty weed, and I’ll never let it come into the 
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house again. How it got on fire, J don’t know; perhaps 
madame here, your first wife, knows all about it.” 

“Me lud,” spoke No. 1 thus appealed to, “I’m afeard I let a 
red hot coal drap on it; I was taking it in to kill a bug with.” 
This lady came from Hispaniola, and her education had been 
neglected. Her explanation was interrupted by a crowd of 
Indians running in, and crying “Fire! Fire!” at the top of 
their lungs. They were about to tear down the hut when the 
Cacique, raising himself to as dignified a position as he could 
command in his hammock, shouted : 

“Stop! Form a circle round it, and let it burn.” 

The Indians paused, formed the circle, and awaited further 
orders. One or two of the elders, who were to windward, found: 
it pleasant; but some of those to leeward, however, were seized 
with coughing, and finally fled to the woods in a “etched” 
condition. But finally the hut caught fire, the roof fell in, and 
the excitement died away. For days aftérward nothing was 
talked of but the delightful perfume of the Cacique’s burning 
hut. He, entranced with the new discovery, was never tired of 
having new huts built, filled with the dried weed, and then, 
setting them on fire, reclined in his hammock, and inhaled the 
perfume witli a gusto that only could be known to the first man 
who made such a wonderful discovery. Tradition does not 
inform us how many bales of A No. 1 “ Wrappers,” fit to make 
Flor de Cabafias cigars from, were thus burned as incense to 
this Indian Cacique ; but we are informed that his subjects were 
so overworked, building huts only to be burned down, that they 
murmured, and finally came near deposing their chief. In this 
extremity he arose one oe and pondering deeply on the 
subject, casually twirled a leaf of the dried weed between his 
fingers; it gradually assumed the appearance of a rolled paper 
lamp-lighter. Slowly meditating and almost unconsciously the 
Cacique put one end in the fire ; it ignited, burned for an instant, 
and the flame then went out, leaving the weed burning; still 
half dreaming the chief inhaled the light blue smoke, then ab- 
sently he put the unlighted end in his mouth; he blew the 
smoke out, and watched the smoke; he drew the smoke in! 
Ha! Richard, oh mon roi, thou hast done it. 

The breeze from the southern sea fluttered the pendent leaves 
of feathery palms; in lime and orange groves the perfumed air 
was el with the murmuring brooks, and thé birds flirted 
their splendid plumage in the golden sunlight glancing through 
the dark green shade. That morning sun shone on The First 
“oa Smoker. There he sat with his back against a palm-tree 
pulling away at a primeval weed: its color was of the kin 


marked on cigar boxes of the present day as Colorado Claro, a 
happy medium between the strong and mild, equally removed 
from the insipidity of a Pajizo and the noxious fumes of a 
Maduro. There he sat! 
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Wives came around him, and the most affectionate one seizing 
a calabash full of water, would have dashed it over him in order 
to put him out, for seeing the smoke issuing from his mouth she 
believed he was on fire. (It is needless to say, this joke has 
been attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh’s servant.) But he waved 

‘them gently away with his left hand, the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand holding the weed, and said: 
_ “Tadies and—ladies, I have this day (puff!) made a grand, 
I may say great discovery. It is worth much, at the same time 
it is valuable, and I have yet to learn that it is worthless. I 
appeal to you whether it shall live for countless ages yet unborn, 
or whether it shall not die forever. (Puff!) I detail three of 
you to bring me the best dried leaves of this weed, or Tobago ; 
three more to wrap up these leaves like the one I hold; three 
more to keep on bringing them to me, with fire; and—the rest 
of you may look on and admire me at your leisure.” There he 
sat! 

From all parts of the island of Cuba deputations came of brother 
Caciques and tMeir subjects, to see the wonderful man of smoke. 
They looked at him, wondered at him, admired him—imitated 
him. His wives nearly rolled themselves into their graves 
rolling cigars, until, fortunately, the black-eyed, snapping one, 
commanded her subjects to roll for her and her companion 
wives. The entire west end of Cuba—the west end sets the 
fashions—commenced cigar making. Such cigars! . Friend of 
my youth, do you remember the Cabafias, the Partagas, the 
Figaros, the Werners, the Esculapios of thirty years ago? Well, 
good as they were, they were trash compared to the virgin 
cigars made in the Vuelta Abajo by this Cacique. There he 
sat ! 

Oh! picture, too beautiful to be drawn by pen; too fairy- 
like for brush, unless Hamilton will tropicalize it for us. Oh! 
wonderful picture of the First Cigar Smoker, by the banks of 
the Rio Hondo. Why can we not have thee lew us on can- 

_vas as we have thee “in our mind’s eye?’ There is wild 
romance in the brier-wood pipe, borne through thirteen battles, 
and that has drawn in the air of burning powder, and blood, 
and fire, and strong tobacco; that has cheered the cavalryman 
on lone picket, and been beef and bread to him when rations 
were short, and a consolation in the few minutes’ halt that will 
—— @ mount and charge with sabres smack into the rebel 

orde. 

There is a tamer spirit in the real origin of mild tobacco, in 
accordance with its soothing influences, when used with discre- 
tion, that calls in brighter colors and gladder thoughts, than 
with its dark brother of the battle-field; and eo we bid gone 
by, with merry greeting, to that old cacique in the Spirit 


Land, calmly reclining under palm-trees, smoking, so thought- 
fully and peaceably, Tue First Cicar! 
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THE DEAD ALIVE.* 
A WAR LESSON. | 
BY ©. D. @. 


Sue kissed the Flag above him spread: 
“My love is dead! My love is dead! 

O! heart of ashes! can it be 

That this pale, shattered wreck is he ?” 


“His comrade marked him fall he said, 
Where our first squadrons bit the ground, 
We sought him ’mid the hero dead——” 
“ And this—oh! God!—was all you found ! 


“Three months of Eden! Lo! they seem 
Dim as an unremembered dream ! 

Was this my bridegroom? Did I rest 
Through the sweet nights upon this breast ?— 


“QO! dead heart in a broken urn!— 
What said his bitter-sweet farewell ?— 

That, by God’s grace, he would return? 
I think ’twas so—I cannot tell !’’ 


“ Dear lady, be not thus bereft ; 

To utterest woe is comfort left. 

Somewhat of cheer I fain would give”— 
“Of cheer? Then bid my husband live!” 


* Alas! I may not work a spell 
To call the hero-spirit down 

From the bright realms of life where dwell 
They who have worn the martyr-crown, 


‘And chain it—” Even as he spake, 
Upon his ear a whisper brake : 

“ Enough, true-hearted friend! Forbear! 
I thank thee! but thy words are air! 


“Thank God! there needs no glamour here ! 
Tis mine the charméd word to give, 

Shall bring the woful bosom cheer ! 
Dear love! Dear wife! Look up! Ilive! 


A thousand thousand leagues of night, 
O’erleapt, as with the speed of light, 
Into the noontide’s amber glow! 
“Beware! Joy slays, as well as woe!” 


“Fear not! I shall not die! He lives! 
My life with his is knit anew. 

God is a God of Love! He gives 
The blow, but sheds the healing, too! 


“ Beneath this Flag my lesson liess 
He lives who for his country dies! 

No stranger’s tomb shall hold this clay 
God rest his spirit !—Let us pray!” 


*Norz. “* -* * * A body, if We to be that of Captain B——, was picked up, terribl 


mutilated by the explosion of a shell. We could none of us identify it, but a soldier, who h: 
been his servant, asserted positively that he knew it to be the Captain by a mark on the left breast, 
and it was accordingly taken on, by H——, to the Captain's r young wife, to whom he had been 
married but a short time. Three — afterwards, Captain , alive and unwounded, returned 
to camp. He had been stunned only, by the shell, taken prisoner, and escaped inthe hurry of 
retreat. Fancy the feelings of his wife, and their meeting.” * * e 

: Exreact reo Orricer’s Lerrer To a FRrenp. 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From the “ American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular,” which makes its 
welcome, and indeed necessary, appearance upon our table every fortnight, we 
learn that Mr. Tennyson has just published in England a new volume entitled 
Idyls of the Hearth, which is said to surpass, in beauty and interest, his Jdyls 
of the King. The posthumous volumes of Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of Nor- 
mandy and England have also appeared, and form a delightful, original, and reliable 
work. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress, ‘To Incorporate the National Academy 
of Literature and Art, and also to Incorporate the National Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences.” This is an entirely respectable and solid movement to systema- 
tize our literary talent and labor, and place them upon a co-ordinate footing with 
European pretensions. It is in the hands of the most distinguished men in the 
country. 

Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea has been translated into French, and published 
in Brussels, but of course Napoleon does not permit it to enter France. The auto- 
biography of Pélissier, the Duke of Malakoff, is about to be published, under the 
title of Notes and Recollections of a French Marshal. It must be intensely interesting. 

The “Life of Robert Stephenson, F.R.S., late President of the Institution of 
Royal Engineers,” is announced to appear at once in England. It will be a most 
interesting book to our engineers in and out of the service. 

The Life of John Paul, by Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, is a curious but most inter- 
esting book. The first edition was published twenty-two years ago, and it is now 
republished through the auspices of Ticknor and Fields, who have done so much 
towards giving to Americans unacquainted with German, a good insight into that 
manifold and profound literature. The volume opens with an introductory chapter 
on the Fichtel Gebirge (Pine Mountains) in Bavaria, among which John Paul was 
born. The autobiography is but fragmentary. The biography is written con amore, 
and we are really astonished as well as instructed by the clear view which the 
authoress has of the man, the artist, and the philosopher. Originally mistaking his 
own powers, Richter dealt, in his earlier works, with. satire; but, finding out his 
mistake, he afterwards launched out in the comic vein, and was far more success” 
ful. In the Appendix are rich notes, describing Herder, Wieland, Goethe, and 
others of less degree. It is perhaps only honest to say that Americans cannot 
sympathize fully with Richter, his strainings after esthetic fancies, and his views 
of women—and theirs of him, witness Madam Von Kalb,—in short, the entire sys- 
tem, moral and social, which he magnificently represents. As much as we like the 
book, dare we say that the near approach it has given us to Richter, has robbed 
him of his majesty, and induced a feeling of strange disappointment? Andif his 
adorers challenge us for this, we will not fight, but sink points, and confess the 
fault—perhaps—to be our own. 1 vol. 12mo, with Portrait. $2.00. 

The poems of Bayard Taylor, published by Ticknor and Fields, in blue and gold, 

” 
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form as charming a little volume as can be found on a bookseller’s shelves. It is 
divided into: “The Poet’s Journal;’’ “Songs of the Orient ;” “ Passing the Sirens ;” 
“Romances and Lyrics;” “California Ballads; and ‘Miscellaneous Poems.” 
Imprimis, Bayard Taylor is a poet, both in metrical power and exalted sentiment ; 
and, secondly, he is a man of practical sense, who does not live in a gorgeous cloud- 
land, of which we are called upon to admire the prismatic edges; but strikes his 
harp, as did the ménéstraua of old, on the highways of travel, and in the market- 
places of concourse, where humanity may gather around him, listen, understand, be 
delighted and strengthened. 32mo. $1.50. 

‘Marble Isle, Legends of the Round Table and Other Poems,” is the title of a 
volume by Sallie Bridges, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Among 
the volumes of trash which usurp the name of poetry, this is a book containing true 
poetry. There is good lyric power, a rich poetical vocabulary, a fine, versatile 
fancy, and ah earnest of higher flights in the future. The poems on Arthur are as 
well written as the best of English attempts on that mythic subject; but we would 
suggest that Arthur is “twice dead,” and that Miss Bridges leave him to his double 
rest and turn her pen to American epic, the materials for which are enacting daily 
around us. To our judgment, she can take the very first rank among American 
poetesses. 

When such a name,—“ stet nominis wmbra,”—as Browning’s appears on the title- 
page of a book, the critics may not pass it by with a simple advertisement: we 
wish they could. Dramatis Persone is another gorgeous mist, intelligible, let us 
hope, to the laurelled few, for it is not to the reading many. Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, an old time criti¢, who praised or abused people only according to his diges- 
tion, places him as an idol next our glorious old Dan Chaucer. Of course this is 
simply absurd, It may be true however of Browning, as Landor says: 


“There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above.” , 


And so let Browning sing, and enjoy his own music, and let us hope he will find 
other praisers, as Old Landor is gone to his rest. 


“The Gypsies of the Dane’s Dyke, a story of Hedge-side Life in England in 
1855,” is the title of a work by George S. Phillips, whose nom de plume is January 
Searle. Mr. Phillips, a soi-disant philanthropist, was the agent of some association 
in Yorkshire for forming schools among laboring men. He spent some time in the / 
gypsy camp, accommodating himself to their manners, and being treated by them 
like a prince. His descriptions of them and their customs are excellent; his love of 
nature is strong; he is an antiquarian in his way, and his episodes on natural his- 
tory and cognate subjects are quite book-learned.. The story has a thin veil of fic- 
tion thrown over persons and facts, and we may be sure that the writer figures as 
the “Master Geordie” of his drama. If this is so, his vanity and arrogance are 
wonderful even for an Englishman. He is the great gypsy-tamer, horse-tamer, 
woman-tamer! Philanthopist, forsooth! it should have been Philogynist. He 
kisses every woman he meets, breaks the heart of thé gypsy queen, and carries 
away the heroine in more ways than one: all his love scenes are richly absurd. His 
hatred of priests, and indeed apparently of all conventional religion, leaves us to 
surmise that his faith is quite unintelligible to himself, as it certainly is to his 
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reader. ‘Will our readers understand that, in spite of all this, the book is quite 
novel and eminently readable? 12mo. $2.00. 


We acknowledge with pleasure and thanks the receipt of a work long well known 
not only to military men, but to all lovers of true history. We give the title in 
full:—‘‘ History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France, from/1807 
to 1814, by Major-General Sir W: F. P. Napier, K. C. B., &c., &c. In five volumes, 
with portraits and plans. Library edition. W. J. Widdleton, New York; successor 
to J. 8. Redfield.” Ina former number we have given a full bibliography of this 
admirable work; and we can add to that our unqualified commendation of this new, 
elegant, and complete edition. Mr. Widdleton has done his part well. The paper is 
good, the type optically generous, the introduction of maps and diagrams a most 
valuable help, and the portraits are excellent. The first volume contains as a 
vignette an engraving from a bust of Napier, who looks the fiercest and “noblest 
Roman of them all.” The second has a head of Napoleon; the third, Wellington; 
the fourth, Soult; the fifth, Joseph Bonaparte, the king whom the Spaniards would 
not have. We need say but little in commendation of the work itself. The author 
was a participant in this war; obtained, in personal interviews with the Duke of 
Wellington, all he could desire in the way of materials and opinions; was in corre- 
spondence with Soult and other distinguished French generals, and used their facts 
80 liberally that he is accused of a French proclivity (the unpardonable sin in Eng- 
lish eyes); is punctiliously searching and accurate in his details, and has a pecu- 
liar style, which, although others cannot use it, he wields with a master’s hand. 
He was most happy in his subject: it was not a rambling war, which was aimless 
and the creature of. chance, but the unity of action was wonderfully preserved du- 
ring these long years. It begun with Napoleon’s usurpation of the throne of Spain, 
and ended only with his abdication of all thrones save the mock kingdom of Elba 
in 1814. The book offers to us therefore a treasure-house of connected and con- 
summated strategy in a truly strategic country, by the great masters of the art, 
and is besides a splendid epic more romantic than Homer, and far truer than gen- 
eral history. We have placed it on our shelves for constant reference, and shall 
share our future investigations with our readers. 5 vols. $15.00 


One of the most pleasing contributions to the war literature of the day is a 
History of Duryée’s Brigade during the campaign in Virginia under General Pope, 
and in Maryland under General McClellan, in the summer and autumn of 1862, by 
Franklin B. Hough, M.D. Dr. Hough is well known as the historian of several 
counties in the State of New York, and a most careful editor and annotator of 
several rare monographs of American history. His industry, good judgment, 
candor, and truthfulness are unquestioned; and the reader of the narrative under 
notice may feel assured that the materials placed in Dr. Hough’s hands have been 
judiciously and faithfully used. He has presented in the space of two hundred pages 
a plain, unadorned story of the doings of a most faithful and gallant brigade of the 
Army of the Potomac, while under the command of General Duryée, from its 
creation in April, 1862, until its reorganization in, November the same year. Du- 
ring that time the brigade performed eminent service, and was engaged in seven 
battles in Virginia and Maryland. Only three hundred copies of the work have 
been printed. It is a superb specimen of the typographic art. Price: $6.00. ‘a 


The livraison of the ‘“ Revue des Deux Mondes” for September Ist, contains one 
of a series of admirable articles entitled “ Récits de l’Histoire Romaine, aux IV. et 
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V. cents.” The first number, in this livraison, is upon “The Christian Society at 
Rome, and the Roman Emigration to the Holy Land.” The writer is Amédée 
Thierry, a historical name of the first authority. The same number pleases us by 
the following remarks on our own affairs in the Chronique, by the Editor :—“ If we 
listen to the malevolent commentaries to which the situation and the politics of the 
North give rise in the majority of the Europeanjournals, it would seem for the moment 
that the chances of the American Union are worse than t&ose of the Confederates. 
When we examine, however, coolly, the situation of both parties, we are rather 
convinced of the contrary. Without doubt the campaign of Grant, so terribly com- 
menced in Virginia, did not succeed; but Grant’s army always preserves the de- 
fensive and does not cease to menace Richmond. Sherman, having arrived before 
Atlanta, after a bold march into the very heart of the Confederate States, holds 
perhaps in his hands the decisive event of the war. If he captures Atlanta, he 
cuts or commands all the railroads, by which the Government of Richmond com- 
municates with the South. If the issue of the present campaign@p Georgia is un- 
favorable to the Confederates, it would seem difficult for the Richmond Government 
to continue the struggle much longer.” Among the many selfish, malevolent, hos- 
tile and stupidly ignorant European journals, it is refreshing to find one of the 
highest authority like the Revue, showing at least good sense and impartiality in 
speaking of our affairs. 

“Emily Chester,” an anonymous novel, published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 
isa striking American story, the scenes of which—not of much importance 
to the plot, however—are laid in Baltimore and New York. A strong-minded 
woman, without isms, and peerlessly beautiful withal, as strong-minded women are 
not apt to be, has a choice of admirers, one of whom overpowers her with intel- 
lectual superiority, but is personally repulsive; while the other, who is her mental 
inferior, attracts her by his beauty, accomplishments, and gentle manners. Which 
does she marry? which should she marry? Read the book and find the answer 
to both questions, and see the paths of happiness and misery, with sign-boards of 
warning for all Emily Chesters in time to come. The story is true in its philosophy, 
and powerfully written, and the author should put his name to a new edition. $1.75. 


In answer to one of our correspondents, we publish the following list of works 
referring to Napoleon I, kindly furnished us by Mr. Edward Penington, of the 
firm of J. Penington & Son, Foreign Booksellers, Philadelphia :— 


Napoleon—Pensées et Maximes depuis sa Jeunesse jusqu’au jour de sa Mort. 


Bastra, 1857. 
Sentiment de, sur le Christianisme. Poissy, 1845. 
(Euvres Choisies. Paris, 1844. 
CEuvres Littéraires et Politiques. Paris, 1840. 
Maximes de Guerre. Brux., 1837. 
Opinions et Jugemens sur les Hommes et sur les Choses. Paris. 
Mémoires par Montholon et Gourgaud. 7 vols. 8°. 
Josephine, Lettres. Paris, 1833. 2 vols. 
des Ecoles. Paris, 1844. 
Vie de Napoléon. Brux., 1841. 
Hinard, Dictionnairé-Napoléon. 8°. Paris, 1854. 
Livre d’Or de la Famille Bonaparte. 4 vols. 8°. Paris. 
Jain (le Baron), M. 8. de l’an trois, 1794-5. Paris, 1829. 
Jain (le Baron), M. 8. de 1812. Paris, 1829. 
Jain (le Baron), Mémoires des Contemporains. Paris, 1830. 
Charras (Col.), Hist. Campagne de 1815. 12° and Atlas, Bruxelles, 1858. 
St. Hilaire, Hist. Garde Imperiale. 8°. Paris, 1854. 
Carnot, Mémoires par son Fils. 8°. Paris, 1862. 
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Napoleon—Quinet, Hist. de lg Campagne de 1815. 8°. Paris, 1862. 
Correspondance de Napoléon I. 1a15. Paris, 1864. 
Joseph (le Roi), Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et Militaire. 
10 vols. 8°. Paris, 1856. 
Lettres de Napoléon a Josephine. 2 vols. 8°. Paris, 1833. 
Petroni) Napoléonide. 4°. 41d. Napoli, 1819. 
usane, Hist. Intantre Francaise. 9 vols. 8° and Atlas. Paris. 
Arnault, Vie de Napoléon. 4 vols. 8°. Brux. 
Las Cases, Mémorial de Sainte-Heléne. 9 vols. 12°. Paris, 1844. 
Thiers, Consulat et L'Kmpire. Various editions. 
Scott (Walter), Life of Bonaparte. Roy. 8°. Edinburgh, 1847. 


In an early number we shall present our readers with an article on the relative 
value of the principal works on the subject. ; 


_ In“ Familiar Letters from Europe, by Cornelius Conway Felton, late President 

of Harvard University” (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1865, 12mo, pp. 392), we have 
a most appropriate memorial of one—prematurely lost to us—who left behind him 
the reputation ‘of having combined classical scholarship with esthetic cultivation 
and genial elegance as a writer, to an extent unknown in any of his contemporaries. 
Several of the editions, which he prepared while Greek professor, are as great 
favorites in English colleges as in our own. Many of his literary compositions 
were anonymous. One of them, however—an entirely unpretending work, although 
published with his name—was reviewed in an Oxford periodical, with a just com- 
mendation of the style, higher, .perhaps, than was ever paid by our cousins to that 
of any other American author. “It is throughout,” they said, “‘a model of pure and 
fluent English composition; so much so, that one is struck with the finished ele- 
gance of the style in almost every page of the book.” After giving a specimen, the 
reviewer proceeds: “This is excellent ; correct, nervous, harmonious, Saxon English. 
There is a cadence in the periods which shows consummate skill,” &c. The letters 
now before us, although never intended for publication, are as perfect as any thing 
Felton ever wrote, with, perhaps, a larger infusion of that genial humor which will 
ever remain fresh in the memory of those who have listened to his explanations of 
Aristophanes, or have met him in private society. The letters from Greece, although 
interesting to all, must have a peculiar charm for the scholar: the enthusiasm of 
the perfect Grecian, who could stand among the ruins of Colonus and read through 
the Colonzan CEdipus of Sophocles aloud, cannot but make itself felt in al/ that is 
written from ground so haunted by classical recollections. 


We have received from the publisher a bound volume of the Army and Navy 
Journal, for 1863-4, with a full index. This is a valuable work, giving full informa- 
tion weekly of the progress of the war, and edited with judgment, skill, and impar- 


tiality. As a companion as well as contemporary it deserves our praise, as it has 
achieved and merited success. 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND CoNTRIBUTORS.—Will our friends who have sent us 
articles, and letters for publication be so good as to exercise a little patience con- 
cerning their appearance in print. We have many excellent papers, which we 
design to publish, but our space is not large, and months must sometimes elapse 
before we can find their proper places. When an article is declined, it will be 
returned with a private note; otherwise we lay it in our portfolio, for future use. 
Let us also crave from many, shorter and more condensed papers. 

“Idyls of Battle, and Poems of the Rebellion.” By Howard Glyfidon (Laura 

~ ©. Redden). New York: published by Husd & Houghton, 401 Broadway, 1864. 
This little volume, entitled in the dedication, “My First Endeavor,” is one of the 


< 
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most thoroughly earnest and therefore successful literary efforts called out by the 
war. The great events among which we are living have not seemed to incite the 
geniuses of the pen in any extraordinary degree; both prose and poetical writers of 
note have beensilent, or at least unheard, in the din of arms, as indeedis most natural. 
Amid the tumultuous crash of States, and the terribly real passions of a revolution, 
the world has no time to listen to fictitious stories, even though based on real scenes 
and genuine characters; and no mind to digest history while engaged in making it 
even if a careful history were possible to be written. by any one living in its whirl. 
Those times, most crowded with adventure and romance, which have furnished the 
most abundant theme for the poet, the novelist, and the historian, have never them- 
selves been famous for literary development. So politics and war absorb the genius 
of America to-day, and other ability must stand aside. 

The only exception to this rule is in the efforts of orators and writers who seek 
to affect the immediate action of the people, or aim at inciting or expressing the 
passions of the hour. Lyrical poets, therefore, in time of war, may legitimately 
hope to succeed. Our national struggle has not, however, abounded in such efforts. 
Indeed we know of none that have more fully and aptly spoken the language of a 
certain sort of passion than these “Idyls of Battle.” This volume is a fitting em- 
bodiment and exponent of the sentiment of ourcountrywomen during the war; it is 
marked by earnest feeling, lofty patriotism, profound tenderness, and touching 
pathos. At times the fervor rises into passion, and the expression of poignant grief 
and profound emotion becomes almost dramatic in its intensity. The author is 
spokesman for her sex, and utters words full of meaning with unusual effect, and 
with a directness and earnestness combined, that are remarkable. This fervor is 
what gives the volume its principal charm, and elevates it quite beyond the ordinary 
level of “first endeavors” in the poetical art. It expresses the sorrow of many a 
broken and desolate heart that has found no voice before to utter its emotion; it 
embodies the passionate tenderness of love, the exultation of victory, the anxiety of | 
expectation, and even the frantic ravings of despair. The whole gamut of woman’s 
experience and woman’s feeling in her relations to the war is swept by a hand that 
touches the strings with delicacy and power. 

The “‘Idyls,” however, have their technical merits also. The literary critic will 
not fail to notice that “‘ Howard Glyndon” possesses the gift of language; her Eng- 
lish is excellent; pure, nervous, often passionate, almost always musical. It is, 
however, more intense than elaborately elegant; daintiness of expression is always 
subordinated to heartiness of utterance, grace is made of less account than power. 
Pretty ideas. and fanciful conceits do not abound, but a dramatic force is apparent, 
far more suitable to the theme than all the subtler beauties. 

Among the most marked instances of genuine and touching feeling that stamp 
the work, are “My Story,” in which a painful fate is alluded to without egotism, 
yet with sufficient directness to provoke the sympathy and interest of whoever 
reads; and ‘The Snow at Fredericksburg,” one of the most purely poetical effu- 
sions in the volume. The character of the work is, however, more completely 
illustrated in the ringing lyric, “Right Shall Prevail,” and in the exquisite com- 
pleteness of ‘‘ Lost in the Wilderness,” or the intensity which rises into real dra- 
matic fervor of “Bringing him Home.” 

The “Idyls” are full of promise, a promise which indeed is often ripened already 
into power. 152 pp. $1.50. 
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Tue position of the Army of the Potomac, and that of the Army of the James, 
are almost exactly the same as at the time of our last issue, but in the interim an 
important movement has been made, which may be regarded either as a grand 
reconnoissance, or as a battle on an extensive scale. In the former light it may be 
considered of great value, as having developed the enemy’s position, ascertained 
his strength, penetrated his plans, and given us important knowledge upon which 
to base future plans and movements. This is the true light in which to consider 
it: as a battle it resulted in our withdrawal and occupancy of the old camps. We 
should regret that our brief space obliges us to condense into few words what was 
done, were it not that we hope to give a full account of the movement hereafter, 
from an eye-witness. In brief, then, camp was broken by the Army of the Poto- 
mac on Thursday, October 27th. The sick and camp-equipage were sent to the rear, 
at City Point, and all arrangements were made to take advantage of decided suc- 
cess. The infantry carried four days’ rations, the cavalry three, and a surplus of 
ammunition, and the army moved westward and southwestward to Hatcher’s Run, 
which was known to be strongly intrenched by the rebels. Hancock’s Second 
Corps, with Gregg’s Cavalry, were to move on the left, and turn, if possible, the 
enemy’s right flank, seize the extreme forts on the run, and thus, having gained 
their rear, to march at once upon the South-side Railroad. The Fifth and Ninth 
Corps were to move forward on their right, and, forming a junction with the Second, 
to force the upper works in front. Hancock succeeded in crossing the run, and, 
forming two columns, marched upon the enemy’s works,—Kgan’s Division on the 
right of the Boydton Plank-road, Mott’s on the left, and still further to the left, 
de Trobriand, with Gregg’s Cavalry. The Fifth Corps, which was to close up on 
the right of the Second, owing to the difficult nature of the ground, failed to form 
the junction, and the rebel General Hill, with a sagacity which we have before 
been called upon to admire, plunged Mahone’s Division through the gap, driving 
back a portion of the Second and Fifth Corps, capturing guns and prisoners, and 
inflicting great damage. His career was fortunately checked by the prompt tactical 
skill of General Hancock; he was in turn driven back, and many of the guns and 
prisoners recaptured. Our artillery suffered greatly in the loss of officers, among 
whom were the gallant Lieutenants Granger, Burns, Metcalf, and Smith. And 
here let us digress a moment to recur to a great fault in our system of rank, which 
gives to the commanders of batteries so low a rank as that of captain, and fre- 
quently places them in command of lieutenants. The commander of a battery is 
as responsible and important an officer on the field as the colonel of a regiment of 
infantry, at least, and such names as those we have mentioned should have gone 
into history with a corresponding rank. 

But to return: Gregg sustained a hot attack on the left, which for the moment 
drove him back, but he soon repulsed it vigorously. On the right, the Fifth Corps 
was slightly engaged; the Ninth scarcely at all. They were, however, in position 
to attack the works in front, when the Lieutenant-General ordered the whole army 
to withdraw. We have called this a grand reconnoissance, because, to all appear- 


ance, our forces were in such a position as to prosecute the movement strongly the 
Vou. II.—37 
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next day, and their withdrawal must therefore be regarded, not as a necessity, but 
as part of a plan formed before, that if the first flanking movement was not at 
once successful, the advance should be abandoned. Even this slight sketch would 
not be complete did we fail to mention the well-planned and well-executed diver- 
sion of the Army of the James on the north. It, too, was moved on Thursday 
morning; the Tenth Corps (Terry) forward on the Darbytown Road, the Eighteenth 
(Weitzel, with Kautz in advance), first to cover it in rear, and then to the right to 
the Williamsburg Stage-road, and thus in mutual support towards the strong works 
which cover Richmond. After driving back the enemy’s skirmishers, they were 
forced to fall back from the fortifications with loss. Holman, however, was success- 
ful in storming a redoubt, which would have been a point d’appui, for a new 
advance, when General Grant’s order reached Weitzel to withdraw. Since then, 
besides a few well-conducted cavalry expeditions, we have little of interest from 
the armies besieging Richmond. We make space to publish, as an act of justice, 
the following order: 


“ FTEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
“November 7. ; 

“The 8th New York Heavy Artillery, 164th New York Volunteers, and the 36th 
Wisconsin Volunteers, having been reported to the Major-General Commanding, as 
having behaved with distinguished bravery, during the engagement of October 27th, 
1864, on Hatcher’s Run, he takes pleasure in restoring to these gallant regiments 
the right to carry the colors of which they were deprived by his General Order No. 
37, of September 23d, 1864. 

“Tt having been reported to the Major-General Commanding that the colors of 
the following-mentioned regiments, recently lost in battle, were lost under circum- 
stances that reflect no dishonor upon those regiments, they are hereby permitted 
to carry other colors, namely :* 

“The 9th New Hampshire Volunteers, 58th Massachusetts Volunteers, 51st 
New York Volunteers, 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 105th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 

‘“* By command of Major-General MEADE. 

“S$. WILLIAMS, 
“ Assistant Adjutant- General.” 


Sheridan’s Army in the Valley has a resting-time, although Early swears that he 
will give them another trial before the snow, and sweep them out of the Valley, 
But as he has ten thousand men only, we may infer that he is keeping up his 
spirits by these high words, and does not mean what he says. General Crook has 
received only a just reward in being appointed a brevet major-general. . We quote 
from the Norfolk New Régime a description of the now famous Fisher’s Hill, which 
will help our readers to an intelligence of the hard fighting there: 


“FisuEer’s HILL, now rendered so conspicuous in the prosecution of the war, by 
the brilliancy of General Sheridan’s movement, is looked upon by military critics 
as one of, if not the strongest, defensive positions in the Shenandoah Valley. 
When an army like that given to Longstreet evacuates it stealthily and under cover 
of darkness, it is then placed beyond question that the rebels have met with a dis- 
astrous and overwhelming defeat. We need no other than the simple evacuation 
of the position to fully establish the fact referred to. 
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“Fisher’s Hill is a strange place to look at—an oddity and a curiosity of Nature’s 
own handiwork. It is flanked on one side by the north fork of the Shenandoah 
River, and on the other by Little North Mountain. In front, the Winchester and 
Strasburg Pike finds its way from Strasburg, going up the Valley, along the base of 
a high ridge on one side, and next, to an open flat on the other. As it reaches 
Tumbling Run, a small stream emptying into the Shenandoah, a stone bridge, or 
viaduct, carries the road directly up to, and in front of the great hill. The road 
then suddenly turns, and, gradually rising, continues along on the slope of the 
hill till it passes through a small valley, and thence to the top of the hill. At the 
point where the pike leaves the bridge over Tumbling Run, and goes along on the 
side of the hill, this latter is so steep and partially wooded that persons on the top of 
the hill can roll stones off it, sufficiently well to drive small parties off from the pike, 
and to do this without fear of capture, for the hill-side is so precipitous that no one 


can reach the top, except by going up the road or around the hill, to the right of 
the pike, and over towards the middle, or dirt road. 


‘‘ When General Sheridan fought what is known as the battle of Fisher’ s Hill, 
where he captured the seventeen pieces of artillery, two days after the Winchester 
fight, he flanked the enemy’s works, and the hill proper, by advancing a column 
from the direction of Little North Mountain. 


“The fortifications upon Fisher’s Hill are of a rather extensive character. They 
reach from the mountain-side to the river, and could be easily held against an 


exceedingly large army, provided the troops possessed the usual standard of morale 
and the leaders of them had an ordinary degree of ‘wits.’ 


“Behind Fisher’s Hill is an open space of considerable extent, bordered by 
woods. It was in this open space that the enemy massed the greater portion of 
his forces and his trains of artillery. 

“The line of retreat taken by Longstreet was along the ‘usual’ course, going up 
the valley on the pike road, no doubt with a view to attempting an escape through 
Swift Run or Brown’s Gap,.both being in the Blue Ridge.” 


By the latest accounts, for strategic purposes in which the commissariat plays 
an important part, Sheridan has retired with his army from Cedar Creek to the 
strong lines at Winchester. 


General Sherman is once more doing a bold thing. He has ended his pursuit of 


Hood, who flies as he approaches. General Thomas, largely re-enforced, will take 


care of his comet-like movements in the Southwest, while Sherman takes 
movable column—whither, is not yet divulged. Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
are the possibilities. Full preparations have been made. He will live upon the 
country, and live well too; and the people of the rebellious States will be made to 
feel and pay the penalty of supporting those who are in arms against the consti- 
tuted authorities of the land. 

On such a journey we must not be surprised that for many weeks we hear 
nothing but rebel accounts of his movements, and as they know this to be our only 
means of hearing, we shall doubtless be told that he has encountered mishaps 
and even disasters. But although he has detached considerably to re-enforce 
Thomas, new regimenis and recruits for the old ones have filled his ranks, and he 
has abundant force for the work in hand. He now commands “the finest army on 
the planet,” and it has one of the finest generals to conduct it. Among the officers 
of the highest merit who accompany him, we would specify our old friend General 
William F. Barry, the Chief of Artillery to whose excellent system, energy, and 
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valor, the splendid results of the artillery in the great campaign are in a great 
measure due. He ought to be a major-general * * * It was reported that 
Sherman had burned Atlanta; if it is impossible in the prosecution of his present 
plan to hold it, he will certainly destroy it as a military necessity. 

It is said most unjustly and misanthropically, that every man has his price. 
Rosecrans and Pleasonton have tried in vain to find theirs. In short, Price has ab- 
sconded, crossed the Arkansas, and is a running satire upon himself. We cannot 
more pithily convey to our readers what Pleasonton accomplished than by publish- 
ing his general order at the close of this short but very brilliant campaign : 


Fort Scort, Kansas,’ Oct. 26, 1864. 
‘General Orders, No. 6.] 

“The Major-General commanding this Provisional Division, composed of troops 
from the Department of the Missouri and Winslow’s Brigade of Cavalry, from 
Major-General A. J. Smith’s command, congratulates the officers and men upon 
the brilliant success which has crowned their untiring efforts in this decisive cam- 
paign. 

“The battles of Independence, of Big Blue, and of the Osage River, have re- 
sulted in the capture of Major-General Marmaduke, of Brigadier-General Cabell, of 
four colonels, and nearly one thousand prisoners, including a large number of field- 
officers, ten pieces of artillery, several thousand stand of arms, the destruction of a 
large portion of the enemy’s train, and the routing of their army. The gallant 
action of Phillips’s Brigade of Missouri Cavalry, and Winslow’s Brigade, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Benton, in capturing eight of the enemy’s guns on the 
Osage was so distinguished as to draw praise and commendation from the enemy. 
The charge of Catherwood’s 13th Missouri Veteran Cavalry, near Independence, 
was well timed and bravely executed. 

“The night fighting of Colorel Winslow, on the Big Blue, and the gallantry and 
vigor with which Sanborn's Brigade have constantly fought, deserve the highest 
commendation. 

“Upon the receipt of the reports of subordinate commanders, full justice will be 
done to all who are entitled to it. 

“The regiments of the First Brigade are authorized to place upon their colors, 
‘Big Blue’ and ‘Osage.’ 

“The regiments of the Second Brigade are authorized to place upon their colors, 
‘Independence’ and ‘ Osage.’ 

“The regiments of the Third Brigade are authorized to place upon their colors, 
‘Independence,’ ‘ Big Blue,’ and ‘ Osage.’ 

"The regiments of the Fourth Brigade are authorized to place upon their colors, 
‘ Big Blue’ and ‘ Osage.’ 

“The Batteries I and H, Second Missouri Light Artillery, are authorized to place 
upon their colors, ‘Independence,’ ‘ Big Blue,’ and ‘ Osage.’ 

“By command of Major-General PLEASONTON. 

“CLIFFORD THOMPSON, 
“ First Lieut. and Acting Assistant Adj’t-General." 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS CAVALRY DIVISION, t 


How Pleasonton’s conduct and that of his noble command were appreciated by 
General Rosecrans, let the following telegraphic order testify : 
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“To MAJOR-GENERAL PLEASONTON, commanding Cavalry Division: 
““WARRENSBURG, Oct. 27, 1864. 

“To Masor-GENERAL PLEASONTON:—Your dispatch of this evening, announcing 
your victory, received. I congratulate you and the officers and men of your com- 
mand, for your persevering pursuit, and brilliant advance, and decisive victory, 
after a march of ninety miles in two days. 

“You attacked three times your numbers and routed them, capturing ten pieces - 
of artillery, compelled the enemy to destroy over two hundred wagons, and killing, 
wounding, and taking many prisoners. The pursuit of over three hundred miles 
accomplished in so short a time, contending a considerable portion of the way, and 
victory so decisive over such odds, will rank among the brilliant achievements of 
any war, and cover with honor all who have been engaged in it. 

“Publish this to your command, with the expression of my heartfelt thanks to 
all for their magnificent behavior. W. S. Rosecrans, Major-General.” 

We are promised a full account of this campaign for a future number by a par- 
ticipant. 

It sent a thrill of pleasure to every loyal heart to hear that the Florida was 
captured in the Bay of San Salvador, Brazil, on the 7th of October.~ The rebel 
Captain Morris was on shore with seventy-five men, and the remainder, fifty-eight 
men and twelve officers, were taken, with no loss of life, by a complete surprise. 
The attack was made at three o’clock in the morning, by Captain Collins, U. 8. N., 
of the steam-sloop Wachusett. There may be grounds for international complaint 
in this affair, but until we have full particulars of locality, &., we shall not antici- 
pate them. 

One of the most brilliant naval exploits on record, quite eclipsing Decatur, was 
the destruction of the famous rebel ram Albemarle, the terror of the Sounds, by 
Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, of the Navy, with Picket Launch No. 1, of Admiral 
Porter’s fleet. The ram lay moored to the wharf at Plymouth, with a framework 
outside. The following statement of the New York Herald epitomizes the gallant 
action; 


“As he approached this framework, Lieutenant Cushing was discovered by the 
officers of the ram, who hailed him. He gave no answer, the enemy meantime 
maintaining against him a severe and galling fire, to which he replied effectively 
with frequent doses of canister. Finding that he could not approach the ram as he 
desired, a complete circle was made by the lieutenant, and the launch was again 
brought fairly against the ‘crib,’ bows on, pushing back a portion of it, and leaving 
the bows of the launch resting on the broken timbers. 

“ At this moment, by a most vigorous effort, Lieutenant Cushing succeeded in 
driving a torpedo under the over-hang of the ram, and exploding it. Simultaneously 
with the explosion one of the Albemarle’s guns was fired, and the shot went crash- 
ing through the launch. At the same instant a dense volume of water from the 
torpedo came rushing into the launch, completely and utterly disabling her. 

‘Lieutenant Cushing then ordered his men to save themselves. He himself 
threw off his coat and shoes, and sprang into the water. Several of his men were 
captured, and some were drowned, but I have not been able to ascertain his exact 
loss. Lieutenant Cushing, taking to the swamp, managed to secrete himself from 
the enemy’s pickets, and brought up alongside the steamer Valley City at about 
eleven o’ciock the next night, in a small skiff which he discovered and ‘ appropriated’ 
on his way.” 
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Lieutenant Cushing merits a commander’s commission. The result of this is that 
Captain McComb has retaken Plymouth, with all its artillery, routing the-enemy. 

General Gillem is pushing the rebels finely in East Tennessee. In his last combat 
he routed them, drove them forty-four miles, and was, at the latest accounts, ninety 
miles east of Knoxville, with a prestige gained by his numerous victories. It is 
said that the Virginia militia are congregating at Bristol to oppose him. 

Colonel Collis, late of the Head-Quarter Guard of the Army of the Potomac, has 
been made a brigadier-general, for continued gallant and meritorious service since 
the beginning of the war. 

By a recent arrangement, ten thousand of our prisoners are to be exchanged. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mulford, the commissioner of exchange, has sailed for Savannah 
on that errand, with a large fleet of cartel ships, containing thirty-five hundred 
rebel prisoners. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The late rebel sanitary fair at Liverpool, called a Bazaar, has elicited new Southern 
sympathies. Ten thousand pounds were realized in four days. 

Mexico, greatly disappointing us, seems to pass under the yoke with cheerful 
submission. Maximilian has made an imperial tour into the interior, and has been 
well received. So little does he fear opposition on a dangerous scale, that he is 
sending the French troops back to France. 

The new King of Greece is not likely to be more popular than the Bavarian 
Otho. He is already in trouble with his legislature, who do not digest the consti- 
tution in the style or in the time he desires. 

Napoleon and the Czar have had protracted interviews at Nice, on the 27th and 
28th of October. No doubt the American war came in for its share of interest. 


OUR SECOND COMPLETED VOLUME. 


Tr is not without pride that we append this brief note to the end of our SECOND 
VoLvmE, in token that our labors ,have been appreciated by our patrons, and that 
we are cheered by their praise and co-operation to gird up our loins and pursue 
most vigorously the career which has “been fully opened to us. While from every 
direction and from every grade in the army we have received subscriptions, contribu- 
tions, and good words, it is particularly grateful to our feelings to have the full and 
unqualified indorsement of our great generals, who are practical judges of the diffi- 
culty of our task and the manner of its accomplishment. The veteran General 
Scott, Lieut.-General Grant, Generals Halleck, Sherman, Rosecrans, Meade, Butler, 
W. F. Smith, Barnard, Hancock, Casey, Schofield, Gillmore, Pleasonton, G. H. Thomas, 
Sedgwick, Couch, Cadwallader, Palmer, Barry, Peck, Ricketts, Wright, and a host 
of others have signified their entire satisfaction with the conduct of the Magazine, 
and many of them have given us personal aid in its pages. Thus cheered, thus 
aided, thus incited to still greater exertions, we move forward in battle order to the 
achievement of new successes, until every officer in our sister services shall enroll 
himself among our patrons and contributors. 
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Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 17, 1864. j 
Surgeon Samuel A. Sabine, 9th New York Heavy Artillery, charged with offences, 
and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of the United 
States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 53, series of 1863, 
from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made 
in his case. 
October 24, 1864. 
The following named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military Com- 
mission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War Depart- 
ment, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their respective 
cases, viz. : 
Surgeon George M. Ramsey, 95th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Timothy Cranuey, 170th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant A. T. Clarke, 21st Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending October 15, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Hollister, 16th New York Cavalry (Captain 7th United 
States Infantry), to date October 7, 1864, as Lieutenant-Colunel 16th New York 
Cavalry, and Captain 7th United States Infantry, for conduct most disgraceful and 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman.. 

Captain A. W. Rollins, 9th West Virginia Volunteers, to date October 8, 1864, 
with loss of all pay and allowances, for prolonged absence without leave. 

Captain Byron C. Ketchum, 64th New York Volunteers, to date October 8, 1864, 
for using disrespectful ad contemptuous language in his official correspondence. 

Captain Edward E. Tobey, 47th Illinois Volunteers, to date October 10, 1864, for 
absence without leave, drunkenness on duty, and neglect of duty. 

The following officers, to date October 10, 1864, for giving certificates that certain 
men had re-enlisted as veterans, and were credited to localities, thus causing local 
bounties to be paid by said localities, they not being entitled to the credit for said 
men, 

Captain Daniel Sheets, 6th West Virginia Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Howard Morton, 1st Virginia Light Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant James Coates, 84th New York National Guards, to date Octo- 
ber 8, 1864, for drunkenness and absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenavt C. W. Fenner, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date January 4, 
1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for absence without leave. 

The following officers, to date September 12, 1864, for the causes mentioned; 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission: 


Absence without leave. 


Major P. E. Holcomb, 1st Texas Cavalry. 

Captain Samuel Barry, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Wilson H. Reilly, 21st Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant S. B. Holeomb, 1st Texas Cavalry. 
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First Lieutenant Joseph Green, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Charles I. Carlin, 151st New York Volunteers. 
Captain John F. McCreary, 138th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain H. Follett, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Samuel J. Yarger, 138th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant George Pidge, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel W. Lape, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant John M. Capito, 3d West Virginia Cavalry. 


Gross cowarilice before the enemy and absence without leave. 
First Lieutenant L. B. Stephens, 2d West Virginia Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant D. J. Martin, 3d West Virginia Cavalry. 
Absence without leave, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 
First Lieutenant J. P. Conley, 10th West Virginia Volunteers. 


Disobedience of orders, and absence without leave since July 18, 1864. 
First Lieutenant J. J. Medlicott, 2d West Virginia Cavalry. 


Absence from hospital without leave while under medical treatment. 
First Lieutenant F. A. Waldo, 13th Ohio Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Thomas G. Palmer, 1st Michigan Volunteers. 
For being in the city of Washington without authority, and failing to report at Head- 
quarters Military District of Washington under arrest as ordered. 
Lieutenant Lewis Manges, Adjutant 98th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Drunkenness on duty and absence without leave. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph L. Ambrose, 10th West Virginia Volunteers. 


For the Weel: ending October 22, 1864. 


Major John Garrett, 69th New York Volunteers, to date October 20, 1864, with 
loss of all pay and allowances, for disobedience of orders and absence without 
leave. 

Surgeon A. F. Steele, 176th New York Volunteers, to date October 14, 1864, for 
absence without leave. 

Captain Thomas Hughes, 16th Kansas Cavalry, to date October 14, 1864, for 
neglect of duty, absence without leave, and intoxication. 

Captain B. F. Jones, 2d Minnesota Cavalry, to date October 19, 1864, for playing 
cards and gambling with the enlisted men of his company, buying whiskey of the 
Commissary of Subsistence and selling to his men, and for never having made a 
Quartermaster’s return of Government property since his muster into service in 
January last. 

Captain Jacob Nix, 2d Minnesota Cavalry, to date October 19, 1864, for disgrace- 
ful conduct and general unfitness to hold the position of a commissioned officer in 
the United States service. 

Captain Joseph R. Folwell, 102d Ohio Volunteers, to date October 20, 1864, for 
violation of the 5th Article of War. 

First Lieutenant H. L. Pike, lst United States Artillery, to date October 14, 
1864, for desertion, having been published officially, and failed to appear before the 
Commission. 

First Lieutenant Edmund Pendleton, 3d United States Artillery, to date October 
14, 1864, for absence without leave and failing to account properly for public money 
in his possession. _. 

First Lieutenant Patrick McKenna, 73d New York Volunteers, to date July 22, 
1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, he having been on that day sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment in the New York penitentiary, Blackwell’s Island, for 
the crime of petit larceny. 

First Lieutenant George Wilder, Brackett’s Minnesota Cavalry Battalion, to date 
October 21, 1864, for drunkenness and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man. 

Lieutenant Hiram F. Winchester, Quartermaster 1st Regiment Potomac Home 
Brigade Cavalry, Maryland Volunteers, to date October 15, 1864, he having been 
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disqualified for the service of the United States by the finding of a Court-Martial in 
the case of Captain John McHarge, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volun- 
teers, 

Second Lieutenant Ellory Churchill, 23d Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date 
October 14, 1864, for drunkenness. 

Second Lieutenant M. L. Norton, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date October 20, 

1864, 

The following officers, to date September 19, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission: 


Absence without leave, and failing to report his address to the Adjutant-General’s 
Office as required by the Regulations of the War Department. 


Second Lieutenant John A. Fenton, 59th New York Volunteers. 


Absence without leave. 


Second Lieutenant Joseph Otto, 151st New York Volunteers. 
The following officers, to date September 26, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission: 


Absence without leave. 


Captain James F. Hall, 24 New York Mounted Rifles. 

First Lieutenant F. J. R. Collin, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Lieutenant Alexander Graham, 13th New York Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Patrick J. McCabe, 88th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Charles F. Reddington, 22d New York Cavalry. 


Absence without leave since March 9, 1864. 
Lieutenant John McClure, Quartermaster 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Absence without leave, having left his command without proper authority. 
Lieutenant Marcus A. Corey, 24th New York Cavalry. 


For the Week ending October 29, 1864. 


Major Howard Morton, 5th Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, to date October 27, 
1864, for giving certificates, while First Lieutenant 1st Virginia Light Artillery, 
that certain men had re-enlisted as veterans and were credited to localities, thus 
causing local bounties to be paid by said localities, they not being entitled to the 
credit for the said men. 

Captain Alexander Innes, 68th United States Colored Infantry, to date October 
27, 1864, for tendering his resignation in the face of the enemy. 

First Lieutenant Alexander J. Montgomery, 80th Indiana Volunteers, to date 
October 22, 1864, for conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Brown, Battery C, Pennsylvania Light Artillery, to 
date October 10, 1864, for being in the city of Washington without authority, and 
failing to report under arrest at Head-quarters Military District of Washington, as 
ordered. 

First Lieutenant John T. Hassam, 75th United States Colored Infantry, to date 
August 1, 1864, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Paddock, 75th United States Colored Infantry, to 
date June 26, 1864, for absence without leave. 

Secord Lieutenaat William P. Whipple, 3d New York Volunteers, to date Octo- 
ber 25, 1864, for disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 


Dismissals Revoked, 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked : 

Captain William D. Rickards, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Joseph T. Fearing, of Smith Independent Cavalry Company, 
Maryland Volunteers, and Lieutenant Fearing will be brought to trial before a Gen- 
eral Court-Martial on the charges preferred against him. 

First Lieutenant Aaron Lazarus, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 
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Lieutenant Robert Dusel, 103d New York Volunteers, and he has been restored 
to his command, with a view to his trial by Court-Martial. 

Second Lieutenant Richard I. Frazer (R. I. Frayne), 22d Kentucky Volunteers, 
he having accepted an appointment in the Veteran Reserve Corps prior to the date 
of the order of dismissal. 

Major W. H. Gansler, 47th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been honorably 
discharged, on tender of resignation, as of the date of dismissal. 

Captain Charles F. Meyer, First Lieutenant Hiram Lobdell, First Lieutenant. Wil- 
liam W. Wilson, Second Lieutenant Charles Rampe, and Second Lieutenant Edward 
Waite, 2d Minnesota Volunteers, and they have been mustered out and honorably 
discharged as of the date of dismissal. 

Captain William J. Byrnes, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers, -and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Howard Morton, 1st Virginia Light Artillery. 


Restored to Commission. 


First Lieutenant C. C. Parsons, 4th United States Artillery, heretofore dismissed, 
has been restored to his commission, with his former rank and position in his regi- 
ment, and with pay and allowances from the date of his dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant H. H. Spriggle, 22d. Pennsylvania Cavalry, heretofore dis- 
missed, has been restored, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Gover- 


nor of his State. 
Dismissal Amended, 


The order heretofore issued, dismissing Assistant Surgeon Simon C. Sanger, 6th 
New York Cavalry, to date July 22, 1864, has been amended so as to dismiss him 
to date August 18, 1864, 

The order heretofore issued confirming the dismissal of First Lieutenant Patrick 
Brannigan, 155th New York Volunteers, has been so amended as to read 158th 
New York Volunteers. 


Notice to Lieutenant F, W. Foote. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
‘WASHINGTON, October 24, 1864. 
Lieutenant Frank W. Foote, 121st New York Volunteers, heretofore published, 
is hereby notified that he is exempt from dismissal, he having been previously 
honorably discharged the service of the United States by Special Orders, current 
series, from this office. E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Capture of Rebel Flags, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WaAsuHInaTon, Oct. 24, 1864. 

The following flags, captured from the rebels the 19th of October, at Cedar 
Creek, near Strasburg, Virginia, were delivered at the War Department this day, 
by Brevet Major-General Custer, who presented to the Secretary of War the brave 
captors of the colors: 

Battle-flag of the 2d South Carolina Infantry, captured by Colonel George M. 
Love, 116th New York Volunteers; residence, Buffalo, New York. 

Battle-flag of the 13th Virginia Infantry, captured by Quartermaster-Sergeant 
David H. Scofield, 5th New York Cavalry; residence, Stamford, Connecticut. 

A national color belonging to the 44th Georgia Infantry, captured by Chief 
Bugler T. M. Wells, 6th New York Cavalry; residence, De Kalb, St. Lawrence 
County, New York. 

Flag captured at the head-quarters of General Ramseur, by Corporal Fred. 
Lyons, 1st Vermont Cavalry, and Private James Sweeney, Company A, Ist Ver- 
mont Cavalry, and believed by General Custer to be the head-quarter’s flag. An 
ambulance, with two mules and a driver, containing General Ramseur, a major and 
a surgeon, were also captured at the same time. 
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Battle-flag of the 18th Georgia Infantry, captured by Private Ulric Crocker, Com- 
pany M, 6th Michigan Cavalry; residence, Vergennes, Michigan. 

Batile-flag, captured by Captain Edwards, 1st Vermont Cavalry. 

Battle-flag, captured by Corporal Daniel P. Reigle, Company F, 87th Pennsyl- 
vania Veteran Volunteers; residence, Adams County, Pennsylvania. 

Battle-flag of the 12th North Carolina Infantry, captured by Sergeant E. D. 
Woodbury, Company E, 1st Vermont Cavalry; residence, Derby, Vermont. 

Battle-flag, captured by Private Ira Hough, Company E, 8th Indiana Veteran 
Infantry; residence, Henry County, Indiana. 

Battle-flag, captured by Private Jeremiah Parks, Company A, 9th New York 
Cavalry; residence, Wyoming County, New York. 

The flag of the 15th New Jersey Volunteers was recaptured from the enemy by 
Corporal John Welsh, Company D, 5th New York Cavalry; residence, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; who was in consequence selected to present at the Department 
the rebel flag captured by Captain Edwards. : 

The Secretary awarded a medal of honor to each of the enlisted men above 
named. E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Capture of Prisoners, &o. , 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADSUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24, 1864. § 


GENERAL:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of tht following sche- 
dule of property and prisoners captured by the Second Brigade (Brevet Brigadier- 
General T. C. Devin), First Cavalry Division (Brevet Major-General Merritt), in the 
battle near Strasburg, Virginia, October 19, 1864; which schedule was delivered 
by Captain White, Brigade Inspector: 

22 pieces of artillery, 143 mules, 
8 caissons, 2 stands of colors, 
30 ambulances, 1 guidon, 
29 army wagons, 353 prisoners, 
117 horses, 
and a large number of small arms. 

The Secretary of War is well pleased to have this new occasion to present the 
acknowledgments of the Department and of the country to the officers and men 
who have achieved such glorious victories. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant A djutant- General. 
Brevet Maj.-General Merritt, U. S. Vols., 
Commanding 1st Cav. Div., &c., Sheridan’s Army, 
Strasburg, Virginia. 


Schedule of Captured Property. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineaton, Oct. 24, 1864. 
The following is a schedule of property captured by the First Brigade, Third 
Cavalry Division, in the engagement near Strasburg, Virginia, October 19, 1864: 


War DEPARTMENT, 


HEAD-QUARTERS, First BrigapE, TuirD Cav. Division, } 
October 21, 1864. § 
Received of the 5th New York Cavalry, commanded by Major A. H. Krom: 
22 pieces of artillery, 83 sets of artillery harness, 
14 caissons, 75 sets of wagon harness, 
1 battery wagon, 98 horses, 
17 army wagons, 67 mules, 
6 spring wagons and ambulances, 
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captured in action, in the battle of the 19th of October, 1864, on Cedar Creek, Vir- 
ginia. A. C. M. Pennineton, Jr., Colonel Commanding Brigade. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Regular Navy. 


Ordered. 


Oct. 6.—Commodore James F. Schenck, to command the Powhatan. Commodore 
A. A. Harwood, detached from duty as member of Board in session in Philadelphia, 
and ordered to return to Washington, District of Columbia, and resume his duties 
as Naval Secretary of the Light-House Board. 

Oct. 27.—Commodore J. L. Lardner, detached from command of the West India 
Squadron, and waiting crders. 

Oct. 29.—Commodore Joseph B. Hull, detached from special duty at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and ordered to command of the Navy Yard and Station at Philadel- 
phia. 


Oct. 5.—Captain Richard W. Meade, detached, on the reporting of his relief, from 
Court-Martial at Philadelphia, and waiting orders. 

Oct, 12.—Captain George F. Emmons, detached from special duty at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and ordered to command the Lackawanna. Captain John 
B. Marchand, detached from command of the Lackawanna, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered North. Captain William D. Salter, detailed to report to the 
Secretary of War, for the inspection of transport vessels, &c. 

Oct. 15.—Captain John De Camp, detached from command of the Wabash, and 
ordered to examination at Philadelphia. Captain Charles W. Pickering, detached 
from command of the Agamenticus, and ordered to command the Wabash. 

Oct. 17.—Captain R. W. Meade, ordered to command the San Jacinto. 

Oct. 21.—Captain 8S. P. Lee, ordered to proceed to Cairo, Illinois, and assume 
command of the Mississippi Squadron, hoisting the flag of an Acting Rear-Admiral. 

Oct. 28.—Captain Theodore P. Greene, detached from duty as temporary Com- 
mander of the East Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 


Oct. 5.—Commander John J. Almy, detached from the command of the Connec- 
ticut, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 6.—Commander William Ronckendorff, on the reporting of Commodore 
Schenck, to be detached from the command of the Powhatan, and waiting orders. 
Commander James F. Armstrong, ordered to temporary command of the Navy 
Yard, at Pensacola, Florida. Commander John P. Bankhead, ordered to take 
charge of draft of recruits by steamer of 13th instant, for Panama. 

Oct. 8.—Commander Egbert Thompson, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at 
Philadelphia, and waiting ordérs. 

Oct. 10.—Commander Egbert Thompson, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 11,—Commander Robert Townsend, detached from the “ Essex,” and or- 
dered to command the Mohongo. Commander Andrew Bryson, detached from ord- 
nance-duty at New York, and ordered to command the Essex, as a relief to Com- 
mander Townsend. 

Oct. 17.—Commander John J. Glasson, detached from command of the Brandy- 
wine (destroyed), and ordered t» duty in charge of stores at Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Oct. 18.—Commander Pierce Crosby, detached from the command of the Key- 
stone State, on the reporting of his relief, and placed on furlough. Commander 
Henry Rclands, detached from temporary duty at Baltimore, and ordered to com- 
mand the Keystone State. Commander William Ronckendorff, ordered to report 
by letter to Rear-Admiral Gregory, for such duty as may be assigned him. 

Oct, 25.—Commander Charles H. Baldwin, detached from command of the Van- 
derbilt, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory, for such duty as he may 
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assign. Commander A. K. Hughes, ordered to Cairo, Illinois, for temporary ord- 
nance-duty in the Mississippi Squadron. 

Oct. 31.—Commander Thomas M. Brasher, detached from the Navy Yard, Pen- 
sacola, Florida. 


Oct, 4.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles S. Norton, detached, on the reporting of 
his relief, from command of the Maratanza, and ordered North. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George W. Young, detached from temporary duty at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to command the Maratanza. Lieutenant-Commander, 
William Mitchell, ordered to command the Pontoosuc on her arrival at New 
York. 

Oct. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander S. L. Phelps, ordered to Springfield, Illinois, to 
consult with the United States District Attorney, regarding prizes taken by the 
Mississippi Squadron. 

Oct. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander KR. Breese, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and ordered to Hampton Roads, as Fleet-Captain of the North Atlantic 
Syuadron. Lieutenant-Commander William Gibson, detached from Rendezvous at 
Camden, New Jersey, and ordered to duty with Commander Bankhead, in charge 
of recruits to Panama. Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell’s orders to the 
Pontoosuc revoked, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander’ Robert Boyd, Jr., detached from the Powhatan 
and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Francis M. Ramsey, detached from 
the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to command the Unadilla, Lieutenant-Com 
mander Robert L. May, detached from command of the Unadilla, and ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. 

Oct. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles A. Babcock, detached from command 
of the Morse, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander F. A. Roe, ordered to temporary ofdnance-duty 
at New York. 

Oct. 13.—Lieutenant-Commander John 8. Barnes, detached from duty as Fleet- 
Captain of the North Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Leonard Paulding, temporarily detached from the Navy Yard at New 
York, and ordered to report to the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation for special 
duty. . 

Oct. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander D. L. Braine, detached from command of the 
Vicksburg, and ordered to command the Pequot. Lieutenant-Commander Thomas 
O. Selfridge, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to command the 
Huron. Lieutenant-Commander Francis H. Baker, detached from command of the 
Huron, and ordered to command the Vicksburg. Lieutenant-Commander S. P. 
Quackenbush, detached from command of the Pequot, on the reporting of his relief, 
and waiting orders. 

Oct. 18.—Lieutenant-Commander William M. Gamble, ordered to temporary ord- 
nance-duty at Navy Yard, New York. Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell, 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander George W. Morris, 
detached from ordnance-duty at Boston, and ordered to command the Shawmut. 

Oct. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Austin Pendergrast, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Oct, 24.—Lieutenant-Commander Elias K. Owen, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Oct. 31.—Lieutenant-Commander Trevett Abbott, detached from the Constella- 
tion, and ordered to command the Kennenvec. Lieutenant-Commander Edward P. 
Luff, detached from the Seminole, and ordered to the Constellation. Lieutenant- 
Commander William P. McCann, detached from command of the Kennebec on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 


oa 5.—Lieutenant Louis Kempff, detached from the Connecticut, and waiting 
ers. 

Oct. i.—Lieutenant George M. Bache, detached from the Mississippi Squadron 
and ordered to the Powhatan. 

_ Oct, 12.—Lieutenant Robert B. Riell, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vermont. 
Lieutenant C. F. Blake, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

Oct, 14.—Lieutenant Robert B. Riell’s orders to the Vermont revoked, and 
ordered to the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. : 
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Oct. 18.—Lieutenant Henry D. H. Manley, detached from the Canandaigua, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant Simon P. Gillett, ordered to the Canandaigua. 

Oct, 19.—Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, detached from the command of the Monti- 
cello, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 

Oct. 24.-—Lieutenant Adolphus Dexter, ordered to the Navy Yard, New York. 

Oct. 29.—Lieutenant Edwin T. Brower, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, and waiting orders. 


Oct. 1.—Acting Ensign William 8, Dana, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, 
and granted sick leave. 

Oct. 14.—Ensign Charles H. Craven, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
Ton, and sick leave. 

Oct. 22.—Acting Ensign G. M. McClure, detached from the Wabash, and granted 
sick leave. 

Oct. 29.—Ensign Benjamin IH. Porter, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ton, and waiting orders. : 


Oct. 1.—Surgeon 8. D, Kennedy, detached from the Navy Yard, Washington, 
District of Columbia, and ordered to the Mohican. Surgeon Marius Duvall, ordered 
to Navy Yard at Washington, District of Columbia. Assistant Surgeon Henry 
Ackley, detached from the Vermont, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting 
orders. Assistant Surgeon William B. Mann, ordered to the Vermont. Assistant 
Surgeon Henry S. Pitkin, detached from the Mahaska, and ordered to the Brooklyn, 

Oct, 3.—Surgeon John Y. Taylor, detached from the Rendezvous at Philadelphia, 
and ordered to the Tuscarora, 

Oct. 5.—Surgeon 8. D. Kennedy’s orders to the Mohican revoked, and waiting 
orders. Surgeon Charles Martin, ordered to the Mohican. 

Oct. 13.—Assistant Surgeon James J. Allingham, ordered to the Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Oct. 14.—Assistant Surgeon G. W. Woods, detached from the Roanoke, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Assistant Surgeon ©. H. White, detached from temporary duty at Navy Yard, New 
York, and from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Roanoke. 

Oct. 15.—Surgeon H. F. McSherry, detached from the Rendezvous at Jersey City, 
and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 17.—Assistant Surgeon D, M. Skinner, detached from the Marion, and ordered 
to the Naval Academy. Passed Assistant Surgeon J. H. Tinkham, detached from 
the Alleghany, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Surgeon James Laws, 
detached from special duty at the Naval Academy, and resume his duties on board 
the Savannah. Passed Assistant Surgeon A. 8. Oberly, detached from the Mace- 
donian, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Assistant Surgeon W. H. 
Jones, detached from the. Marblehead, and ordered to the Naval Academy. As- 
sistant Surgeon H. P. Babcock, detached from the Agawam, and ordered to the 
Onondaga. Assistant Surgeon G. R. Franklin, detached from the Onondaga, and 
ordered to the Agawam. ; 

Oct, 18.—Surgeon W. 8. W. Ruschenberger, detached from the Boston Navy 
Yard, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Surgeon Samuel Jackson, 
detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Boston Navy Yard. 

Oct. 19.—Assistant Surgeon L. J. Draper, detached from the Unadilla, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to resume his duties on board the Receiving-Ship 
Princeton. 

Oct. 20.—Assistant Surgeon David Mack, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, 
and granted sick leave. 

Oct, 27.—Assistant Surgeons William T. Plant and Joseph Hugg, ordered to the 
Naval Hospital at New York. Passed Assistant Surgeon G. S. Beardsley and As- 
sistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, detached from the Naval Hospital at New York, and 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Assistant Surgeon William H. Jones, detached 
from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon Edward M. Stein, detached from the Savannah, and ordered to the 
West Gulf Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon A. B. Judson, detached from the 
Naval Hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 


Assistant Surgeon David Mack, ordered to the Naval Hospital at Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Oct. 28.—Surgeon Richard 0. Dean, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at 
Camden, New Jersey, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 


Oct. 5.—Assistant Paymaster Arthur Burtis, detached from the Connecticut, and 
settling accounts. Paymaster Rufus C. Spalding, detached from the Circassian, 
on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 13.—Paymaster R. J. Richardson, detached from the Wabash, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and his resignation accepted. Paymaster George Cochrane, 
ordered to the Wabash. 

Oct. 15.—Assistant Paymaster G. D. F. Barton, detached from the Sassacus, on 
the reporting of his relief, and settling accounts. Paymaster J. George Harris, 
ordered to duty as Fleet-Paymaster of the East Gulf Squadron. 

Oct. 29.—Paymaster C. H. Eldridge, detached from the Canandaigua on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant Paymaster W. H. Anderson, 
ordered to the Canandaigua. 

Oct. 31.—Paymaster C. Murray, ordered to proceed to Panama, and take charge 
of the Naval Stores at that place, during the absence of Mr. J. H. Bell, Naval 
Store-keeper, who is granted leave. 


Oct. 1.—Chief Engineer John S. Albert, ordered to duty, in superintending the 
building of Government machinery, at the Novelty and Neptune Iron Works, at 
New York. 

Oct. 15.—Chief Engineer Elbridge Lawton, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered to duty as Fleet-Engineer of the East Gulf Squadron. 

Chief Engineer Alban C. Stimers, detached from special duty at New York, and 
ordered to the Wabash. 


Oct. 3.—First Assistant Engineer William D. Pendleton, placed on. waiting 
orders. 

Oct. 4.—First Assistant Engineer John L. Lay, detached from special duty at 
New York, and ordered to command the Torpedo Boat Stromboli. 

Oct. 5.—First Assistant Engineer Edmund Olson, detached from the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, and ordered to the Mohongo. 

Oct. 10.—First Assistant Engineer Samuel F. Savage, detached from special duty 


at the Boston Navy Yard, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the 
Suwanee. 


Oct. 1.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry Snyder, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and sick leave. 

Oct. 4.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis B. Allen, ordered to the Dictator. 
Second Assistant Engineer C. H. Stone, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Stromboli. 

Oct. 5.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Chasmar, ordered to the 
Stromboli. 

Oct. 8.—Second Assistant Engineer G. W. Stivers, detached from experimental 
duty at Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to the Augusta. Second Assistant 
Engineer Henry Brown, detached from the Powhatan, on the reporting of his relief, 
and ordered to examination for promotion, after which he will proceed to New York 
and report for duty on board the Tullahoma. Second Assistant Engineer Edward 
L. Hewitt, ordered to experimental duty at New York. 

Oct. 10.—Second Assistant Engineer Thomas La Blanc, ordered to the Suwanee. 
Second Assistant Engineer Daniel W. Graffly, detached from the Sassacus, and 
ordered to the Suwanee. 

Oct, 11.—Second Assistant Engineer R. S. Talbot, ordered to examination for 
promotion, at Philadelphia, after which he will return to duty on board the 
Shawmut. 

Oct. 15.—Second Assistant Engineer John Pemberton, detached from the Can- 
andaigua; and ordered North. 

Oct. 17.—Second Assistant Engineer R. H. Thurston, detached from the Pon- 
toosuc, and ordered to the Dictator. 

Second Assistant Engineer Alfred Brower, — from ‘(yout ‘duty at New 
York, and ordered to the Dictator. 
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Oct. 21.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Chasmer, detached from the 
Stromboli and ordered to the Mohongo. 

Oct. 26.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry C. McIlvaine, ordered to examina- 
tion at Philadelphia, 

Oct. 2%.—Second Assistant Engineer C. 8. Maurice, ordered to Medical Survey 
at New York. 

Oct. 28.—Second Assistant Engineer George J. Burnap, detached from the Kan- 
sas, and ordered to the Quaker City. Second Assistant Engineer Edward S. Phil- 
lippi, detached from the Canandaigua, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered 
North. -Second Assistant Engineer Albert Jackson, detached from the Canan- 
daigua, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Second Assistant Engi- 
neer Philip Miller, detached from the Canandaigua, on the reporting of his relief, 
and ordered North. Second Assistant Engineer Henry Bulkley, detached from the 
Mackinaw, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory for duty. 


Oct. 3.—Third Assistant Engineer Jefferson Brown, detached from the Canoni- 
cus, and granted sick leave. 

Oct. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles M. Van Tine, ordered to examina- 
tion, for promotion, at Philadelphia, after which he is to proceed to Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and report for duty on board the Suwanee. 

Oct. 11.—Third Assistant Engineers John A. B. Smith and Edward D. Weems, 
ordered to the Mohongo. 

Oct. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer Robert N. Ellis, ordered to examination at 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 29.—Third Assistant Engineer H. L, Slosson, detached from the Vicksburg, 
and granted sick leave. 


Oct. 1.—Boatswain Robert McDonald, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Oct. 6.—Carpenter John McFarlane, ordered to the Powhatan. 

Oct. 7.—Gunner Burgess P. Allen, detached from the Shenandoah, and granted 
sick leave. Gunner George Edmund, ordered to the Shenandoah. 

Oct. 8.—Sailmaker Henry T. Stocker, detached from the School-Ship Constitution, 
and ordered to the San Jacinto. Sailmaker John W. North, detached from the San 
Jacinto, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 14.—Gunner William Wilson, ordered to temporary duty on board the Colo- 
rado. 

Oct. 15.—Gunner John D, Fletcher, ordered to the North Atlantic squadron. 

Oct. 17.—-Carpenter William Hyde, ordered to the Wabash. Carpenter Augustus 
O. Goodsoe, ordered to the Minnesota. 

Oct. 18.—Boatswain Charles Woodland, ordered to Naval Rendezvous.at Philadel- 
phia. Gunner John Webber, detached from the Colorado, and granted sick leave. 

Oct. 20.—Boatswain Charles Miller, ordered to the Wabash. 

Oct. 28.—Gunner John Webber, ordered to temporary duty on board the St. 
Lawrence. Sailmaker David Bruce, detached from the Canandaigua, and ordered 
North. Sailmaker Nicholas Lynch, ordered to the Colorado, 


Promoted. 


Oct. 3.—Commander James F. Schenck, to Commodore, to take rank next after 
Commodore C. H. Poor. Commander Richard W. Meade, to Captain, to take rank 
next after Captain Theodore P. Greene. 

Oct, 25.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Nelson, to Surgeon, to take rank 
next after Surgeon C. H. Burbank. 

Oct. 27.—First Assistant Engineer Henry Mason, to Chief Engineer, to take rank 
next after Chief Engineer William Roberts. First Assistant Engineer James W. 
Whittaker, to. Chief Engineer, to take rank next after Chief Engineer B, B. H. Whar- 
tin. First Assistant Engineer George S. Bright, to Chief Engineer, to take rank next 
after Chief Engineer J. W. Whittaker. First Assistant Engineer Philip Inch, to Chief 
Engineer, to take rank next after Chief Engineer George S. Bright. 

Oct, 28.—Assistant Paymaster Judson 8. Post, to Paymaster, to take rank next 
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after Paymaster W. W. Williams. Assistant Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., to Pay- 
master, to take rank next after Paymaster Judson S. Post. 


Retired, 


Oct. 1.—Captain Andrew K. Long. Captain Francis B. Ellison. Commander 
Samuel Lockwood. Commander John Colhoun. Commander Benjamin F. Totten. 
Commander John ©. Carter. Commander John J. Glasson. Commander Benjamin 
M. Dove. Commander James F. Armstrong. Lieutenant George W. Doty. Lieu- 
tenant Joseph P. Phyffe. 

Oct. 24.—Commander George A. Prentiss. Commander A. K. Hughes. 


Resigned, 


Oct. 12.—Assistant Surgeon Edgar Holden. 

Oct. 13.—Paymaster R. J. Richardson. 

Oct. 15.—Midshipman George L. Brown. 

Oct, 20.—Midshipman Downes L. Wilson. Midshipman John H. H. Peshine. 

Oct, 22.—Midshipman Henry W. Danforth. 

Oct, 24.—Surgeon §. D. Kennedy. Midshipman Solomon W. Miles. 

Oct. 26.—Assistant Surgeon Granville B. Slough. 

Oct. 29.—Midshipman Clifton T. Adams. Lieutenant-Commander 8. Ledyard 
Phelps. , 

Oct. 31.—Chaplain D. X. Junkin. 


Dismissed, 
Oct. 22.—Sailmaker John King. 
Oct. 28.—Boatswain John Bates. 


Miscellaneous. 


Oct. 26.—Midshipmen Benjamin 8. Richards and Robert E. Carmody, sentence 
of Court-Martial approved. Suspended from duty for six months, with suspension 
of pay and emoluments for three months, and dismissed from the Naval Academy. 


’ 


Volunteer Navp. 


Orders, &c, 


Oct. 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry S. Wetmore, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. Budd, detached from the command of 
the Merrimack, and ordered to temporary duty at Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

Oct. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles P. Clark, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. G. Saltonstall, detached from the 
command of the Kensington, on the reporting of his relief. Acting Master Rock- 
well, and waiting orders. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles De Bevoise, de- 
tached from the Roanoke, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 


Appointed Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Oct. 18.—Martin Freeman, for special service as Pilot in West Gulf Squa tron. 


Oct, 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant S. B. Washburne, ordered to command 
the Newbern. 


Vou. Il.—38 
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Appointed Acting Masters. 


Oct. 11.—George F. Bowen (for special duty as Pilot). 
Oct. 28. Willett Mott, North Atlantic Squadron (for special duty as Pilot). 


Oct. 5.—Acting Master Franklin Hopkins, detached from the Connecticut, and 
waiting orders. Acting Master Gardner Cottreil, ordered to the A. D. Vance. 

Oct, 6.—Acting Master James McDonald, ordered to the Princeton. Acting 
Master Alfred Weston, ordered to the Iuka. 

Oct. T.—Acting Master J. P. Randall, ordered to Medical Survey at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Master C. G. Loring, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
East Gulf Squadron. Acting Master F. W. Partridge, detached from the East Gulf 
Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Master Samuel Curtis, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master 
George W. Hyde, ordered to the Morse. ‘Acting Master William Karle, ordered to 
command the Merrimack, Acting Master Benjamin 8. Weeks, ordered to the Pon- 
toosuc. 

Oct. 11.—Acting Master W. L. Babcock, detached from the T. A. Ward, and 
waiting orders. 

Oct. 12.—Acting Master W. H. Mallard, detached from the Sebago, and salliea 
to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 14.—Acting Master W. L. Babcock, ordered to the Michigan. Acting Master 
Elias G. Martin, detached from the Michigan on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master K. Herrick, ordered to the 
Shawmut. 

Oct. 15.—Acting Master. J. E. Rockwell, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and 
ordered to command the Kensington. Acting Master Jacob Kimball, detached from 
the Niagara, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 17.—Acting Master James T. Ross, detached from the Patapsco, and ordered 
to the Shawmut. Acting Master O. B. Warren, detached from the Home, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master E. Herrick’s orders to the Shawmut revoked, 
and ordered to command the Western World. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Master (3. W. Jenkins, detached from the Savannah, and ordered 
to the East Gulf Squadron. Acting Master Samuel Very, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to command the Vasco. Acting Master Charles Courtney, 
ordered to temporary duty on board the Receiving-Ship Ohio. Acting Master W. 
C. Staples, ordered to the Savannah. 

Oct. 19.—Acting Master J. F. Winchester, detached from the Kensington, on the 
reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Acting Master T. D. Babb, ordered to 
the Kensington. Acting Master John C. Dutch, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to command the Chimo. 

Oct, 21.—Acting Master Barker Van Voorhies, detached from temporary duty on 
board the Savannah, and ordered to the Dan Smith. Acting Master B. C. Dean, 
detached from the Dan Smith, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
Acting Master G. W. Jenkins’s orders of the 18th inst., revoked, and he is to remain 
on board the Savannah (Acting Master). 

Oct. 22.—Gilbert Dayton, ordered to the Naubuc. Acting Master John McGow- 
an, Jr., detached from the Florida, and ordered to the State of Georgia. Acting 
Master Jacob Kimball, ordered to the Dictator. 

Oct. 24.—Acting Master John K. Winn, detached from the Commodore McDon- 
ough, and waiting orders. Acting Master J. P. Randall, ordered to the Vandalia. 

Oct, 31.—Acting Master John K. Winn, ordered to the Bat. 


Appointed Acting Ensigrs, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah, 

Oct, 1.—Ferdinand G. Morrill. 

Oct, 4. —James Brown and Allan W. Pierce. 

Oct. 5.—Roscoe D. Sparrow. 

Oct, 6.—John H. Chapman. 

Oct. 1.—-Edward N. McDonald, George Miller, and Marion Hugg. 

Oct, 8.—Josiah Thomas, Samuel H. Howell, William Walker, Henry C. Shaw, 
and Frank C. Hall. 
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Oct. 10.—Samuel 8. Beans and Charles M. Rowe. 

Oct. 11.—Daniel Friele and George H. Book. 

Oct. 12.Leander M. Keene and Frank H. Freeman. 

Oct, 18.--Charles H. Buck, James W. Fisk. 

Oct, 20.—Thomas Brewer. 

Oct, 22.—Alexander A. Robinson, Robert B. Crapo. 

Oct. 24.—Henry F. Martin. 

Oct. 26.—George F. Braley, James T. Hamilton, William B. Pease, Frederic H. 
Deering. 

Oct. 28.—Frederick Wood, Charles T. Baker, Edgar A. Coon, Alexander Cor. 
mack. 

Oct. 29.—William Swartwout, Daniel Stark, Leroy E. Swift, Edward R. West- 
cott. 


Acting Ensigns Appointed. 


Oct. 1.—Isaac Sofield, U.S. S. Eolus; Gardner A. Churchill, waiting orders. 

Oct. 8—Isaac F. Atkins, U.S. S. Little Ada. 

Oct. 10.—John H. King, Gustavus A. Patchke, and 8. Warren Chase, Potomac 
Flotilla; John Bowman, U.S. S. Conemaugh; L. A. Cornthwait, U. S. S. Winona;” 
William Bouine and T. M. L. Chrystie, West Gulf Squadron. 

Oct. 12.—Frank H. Freeman, U. 8. S. Jamestown. 

Oct..15.—Andrew J. Iverson, U. S. 8S. Cambridge. R. B. Elder, U. S. S. Vicks- 
burg. Charles Miller, U. 8. 8S. Tuscarora. 

Oct. 17.—William A. Beattie, U. 8S. 8S. Sagamore; Robert P. Boss, U. 8S. S. 
Kanawha; William P. Wingood, U.S. S. Penobscot; Charles C. Wilbur, U. 8. S. 
Althea. 

Oct. 18.—Frank Kemble, U. 8. 8. Sonoma; Ansel S. Hitch, U. S. S. South 
Carolina. 

Oct. 22.—Charles D. Duncan, U. S. S. Union. 

Oct. 24.—O. P. Knowles, U. 8. 8. Stepping-Stones. 

Oct. 26.—J. H. Puckett, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 28.—Frank S. Leech, U. 8. 8. Clover. 

Oct. 29.—Horace Brooks, U. 8S. 8. Proteus; James H. Delano, U. S. 8. Galena. 

Oct. 31.—H. A. Winslow, U. 8. 8. Fah-Kee. 


Oct. 1.—Acting Ensign N. W. Black, ordered to the Iuka. 

Oct. 3.—Acting Ensigns M. 8. Porter and Lawrence Webber, detached from the 
Tuka, and granted sick leave. Acting Ensign R. C. Pendleton, ordered to the Iuka. 
Acting Ensign Charles Weidenbein, ordered to the Lillian. Acting Ensign Charles 
F. Moore, detached from the Philadelphia, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns J. 
H. Clark and W. C. Underhill, ordered to the Lillian. 

Oct. 4.—Acting Ensign R. C. Dawes, ordered to the Arkansas. Acting Ensign 
C. G. Whiting, ordered to the Sea-Foam. 

Oct. 5.—Acting Ensigns George Smith, Francis Wallace, and William M. Swasey, 
detached from the Connecticut, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Hiram W. 
Norton and Jethro Worth, ordered to the Supply. Acting Ensign W. J. Eldridge, 
ordered to the A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Ensign James Jordan, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to 
the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Ensign W. B. Marchant, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Ensign William A. Abbott, ordered to the Ohio. Acting Ensign A. W. 

Atarbuck, detached from the Tuscarora, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Ensign George M. Pulsifer, detached from the Roebuck, and 
waiting orders. Acting Ensign Jeremiah Potts, ordered to the Nereus. Acting 
Ensign Robinson Gifford, ordered to instruction at New York. 

Oct, 14.—Acting Ensign James Hunter, detached from the Michigan, and ordered 
to instruction at New York. Acting Ensigns W. A. Smith and Alexander Hansen, 
ordered to the Michigan. Acting Knsigns J. B. Russell, G. A. Churchill and 
John A. Davis, ordered to the Shawmut. Acting Ensign Cleveland F. Dunder- 
dale, ordered to the Savannah at New York. 
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Oct. 17.—Acting Ensign Alfred Hornsby, detached from the Sea-Foam, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Ensign Charles Hall, ordered to the Western World. 
Acting Ensign George Smith, ordered to the Supply. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Ensign Charles Moore, ordered to the Casco. 

Oct. 19.—Acting Ensign H. D. Edwards, ordered to temporary duty on board the 
Receiving-Ship Ohio, at Boston. Acting Ensign Francis Wallace, ordered to the 
Chimo. 

Oct. 22.—Acting Ensign Frank G. Adams, detached from the Union on her 
arrival at Key West, and ordered to duty in the East Gulf Squadron. Acting En- 
sign G. M. Pulsifer, ordered to the Naubuc. Acting Ensigns Henry E. Chase, 
Cornelius Washburne, and William G. Cowell, detached from the Florida, and 
ordered to the State of Georgia. Acting Ensign Charles D. Duncan, detached from 
the Kensington, and ordered to the Union. 

Oct. 24.—Acting Ensign John Turner, detached from Naval Rendezvous at New 
York, and ordered to the Casco. Acting Ensign J. H. Jenks, detached from the 
East Gulf Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

Oct. 25.—Acting Ensign Charles W. Brewster, detached from the Nereus, and 
ordered to the Otsego. Acting Ensign Israel Halsted, ordered to temporary duty 
on board the Receiving-Ship Princeton. Acting Ensign J. P. Jones, detached from 
the Nereus, and ordered to the Supply. . Acting Ensign Jeremiah Potts, detached 
from the Nereus, and ordered to the Casco. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Ensign A. J. L. Barker, detached from the Moccasin, and 
ordered to the Western World. Acting Ensign James Brown, detached from the 
Western World, and ordered to the Moccasin. Acting Ensign George Anderson, 
to regard himself as waiting orders. 

Oct, 28.— Acting Ensign Joseph Hadfield, ordered to Medical Survey at New 
York. 

Oct. 31.—Acting Ensign George Anderson, ordered to the New Hampshire. 
Acting Ensign Christian 8. Lawrence, detached from the New Hampshire, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensigns John Bartoll, Jr., and 
A. H. Harlow, de ached from the Pontoosuc, and ordered to the Bat. Acting 
Ensign William H. Thomas, ordered to the Bat. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Oct. 4.—Ezra P. Pope. 

Oct. 8.—Jesse B. Strout. 

Oct. 10.—Heury A. Case. 

Oct. 12.—David H. Hall and Rufus C. Tyler. 

Oct. 15.—William D. Cobb. 

Oct. 18.—Edward L. Estabrook and Frank B. Morris. 
Oct. 20.—Franklin Bradley. 

Oct. 22.—Frank A. Powers. 

Oct. 24.—Eugene Coleman. 

Oct. 25.—William Phyffe. 

Oct. 26.—John C. Foster and Isaiah W. Bowden. 
Oct. 28.—William H. Howard. 

Oct. 29.—Edward W. Fitzell and Horatio Smith. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


Oct. 3.—William Cooper, West Gulf Squadron; Charles Heath, U.S. brig Bohio; 
Samuel S. Shinn, U. 8. 8. Mobile ; William Woods, South Atlantic Squadron ; James 
Campbell, U. 8. brig Bohio; Stiles E. Boyle, Potomac Flotilla. 

Oct. 6—John Jones, U. 8. 8. Nereus. 

Oct. 7.—Charles Moran, U. 8. 8. Fort Jackson. 

Oct. 10.—Michael Kennedy, Potomac Flotilla; Charles E. Schofield, U.S. 8. 
Antona; William Williams, U.S. 8. Nahant. . 

Oct. 11.—James Cummins, U.8.8. Michigan; A. F. Aldridge, U.S. S. Tuscarora. 

Oct. 12.—Jacob Cook, U. 8. 8. Florida; James W. De Camp, U. 8S. 8S. Wabash. 
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Oct. 13.—Christian Kruse, U. 8. S. Ohio. 

Oct, 18.—Harry Lucas, South Atlantic Squadron; Allen Moore, U. 8. 8. Hough- 
ton; Uriah Folger, U. S. S. O. M. Pettit. 

Oct, 28.—David W. Spinney, U. S. S. Sonoma; Henry 8S. Buckles, U. 8. S. 
Miami; John Ortega, U. S. S. Saratoga. 


Oct. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate J. Henry White, orders to the Brooklyn revoked, 
and sick leave. 

Oct. 5.—Acting Master’s Mates Charles Hall and Elijah S. D. Howland, detached 
from the Connecticut, and waiting orders. Acting Master’s Mate Auguste Sabulin, 
detached from the Connecticut, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Stringham 
for duty. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate S, E. Willets, ordered to the Tuscarora. Acting 
Master’s Mate Joseph R. Travis, detached from the Roebuck, and ordered to the 
Merrimack. ; 

Oct. 11.—Acting Master’s Mates E. P. Blague and Henry G. Thorburn, detached 
from the Colorado, and ordered to the Wabash. 

Oct. 13.—Acting Master’s Mate James G. Crocker, ordered to instruction at New 
York. Acting Master’s Mate Thomas H. Plumer, ordered to the San Jacinto. 

Oct. 14.—Acting Master’s Mate James Cummins, detached from the Michigan, 
and ordered to the Savannah for instruction. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles A. Peacock, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Oct. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Jacob Cook, detached from the Florida, and: 
ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Oct. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate John Rigg, ordered to Medical Survey at New 
York. 

Oct. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Samuel Carpenter, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Stringham for duty. Acting Master’s Mate Richard P. Herrick, ordered 
to instruction at New York. 

Oct. 27.—Acting Master’s Mate §. E. Adamson, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, and granted fifteen days’ leave, on the expiration of which he is to report 
for duty on board the John Adams. Acting Master’s Mate William C. Howard, 
detached from the John Adams, on the reporting of his relief. Acting Master’s 
Mate Adamson, and ordered North. 

Oct. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Yeaton, ordered to Medical Survey 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Oct. 1.—William H. Taggert, and ordered to the Princeton. 

Oct. 3.—Henry H. Wilkins, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
Oct. 20.—John D. Malone, and ordered to the U.S. 8. Fah-Kee. 

Oct. 31.—Stephen B. Doty, and ordered to the North Carolina. 


Oct, 3.—Acting Assistant‘Surgeon William H. Holmes, detached from the Iuka, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturtevant, ordered to 
the Lillian. 

Oct. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John F. Liscomb, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Iuka. 

Oct. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. M. Lawson, ordered to the Nereus. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon Richard H. Green, ordered to the Seneca. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William D. Hoffman, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. R. Colby, ordered to the West Gulf 
Sqnadron. 

Oct. 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. B. Lewis, ordered to the Iuka. 

Oct. 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Gale, detached from the Galatea, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon F. M. Lawson, 
detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Louis Mitchell, detached from the Pontoosuc, 
and ordered to the Augusta. 

t, Oot. 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. F. Brooks, detached from the Florida, and 
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ordered to the Western World. Acting Assistant Surgeon William J. Donor, de- 
tached from the Morse, and ordered to the Casco. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. C. 
Burleigh, ordered to the Unadilla. 

Oct. 20.--Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Gregory, ordered to the Chippewa. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon D. W. Jones, ordered to the A. D. Vance. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon W. H. Pierson, ordered to the Chimo. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. D: Malone, detached, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered to the Shawmut. 

Oct. 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. Dean, ordered to the Naubuc. 

Oct. 25.—Actiug Assistant Surgeon George E. McPherson, ordered to the Sas- 
sacus. 

Oct, 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon 8. Chester Smith, ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. 

Oct. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. R. Hutchins, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron, and ordered North. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


Oct. 8.—Charles F. Guild. 

Oct. 19.—James M. Abbott, waiting orders. 

Oct. 21.—A. J. Greeley, waiting orders; Amos D. Allen, waiting orders; Charles 
. Park, waiting orders; Hiram I’. Carleton, waiting orders. 

Oct. 24.—David Davis, Jr., waiting orders. 

Oct. 25.—William M. Good, waiting orders; William H. Palmer, waiting orders. 

Oct 26.—William H. Stowe, Jr., waiting orders. 

Oct. 31.—Cornelius B. Gold, waiting orders. 


Oct. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Bela M. Farnham, ordered to instruction at 
New York. 

Oct. 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Herman Dorr, ordered to the Lillian. 

Oct. 4.—Aciing Assistant Paymaster Henry Lunt, ordered to the Iuka. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster H. W. McColley, detached from the Iuka. 

Oct. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Paul F. Dewing, ordered to the Hendrick 
Hudson. Acting Assistant Paymaster Sherman W. Adams, ordered to the Key- 
stone State. ¢Acting Assistant Paymaster A. D. Bache, detached from the Hen- 
drick Hudson, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. 8. Stimson, de- 
tached from the Keystone State, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymasters 
John R. Carmody and W. H. Baer, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster T. H. Haskell, ordered to the Circassian. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. B. Tuttle, ordered to the Sagamon. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Joseph H. Wood, detached from the Sagamon, on the 
reporting of his relief. 

Oct. 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. M. Brown, ordered to the A. D. Vance. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Stewart, ordered to the Supply. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster B. F. Munroe, detached from the Supply, on the reporting of his 
relief, and settling accounts. 

Oct. 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. H. Gilman, ordered to the Vandalia. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles P. Reeves, ordered to the Mississippi Squad- 
ron. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles H. West, detached from the Vandalia, 
and waiting orders. 

Oct. 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. Y. Glisson, detached from the Mount 
Vernon, on the reporting of his relief, and.to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster J. S. Stimson, detached from the Keystone State, on the reporting of his 
relief, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster Clinton D. Harvey, detached 
from the Marion, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Fairchild, 
detached from Special Duty at Oxford, New York, and ordered to the Keystone 
State. Acting Assistant Paymaster George R. Garthwaite, ordered to the Sassacus. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster H. B, Brown, ordered to the Mount Vernon. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Bela M. Farnham, ordered to the Shawmut. 

Oct. 18—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. H. Haskell, ordered to the Circassian. 

Oct. 21.--Acting Assistant Paymaster James M. Flood, ordered to the Chippewa. 

Oct. 31.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Winship, detached from the Donegal, 
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on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. 
B. Rodney, ordered to the Donegal. 


Oct. 1.—Acting Chief Engineer Henry Waite, detached from the R. R. Cu yler 
and waiting orders. Acting Chief Engineer John D. Williamson, detached from the 
Tonawanda and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Oct. 1.—Francis Henderson, detached from the Saco, and ordered to the Rhode 
Island. 

Oct. 3.—Thomas B. Green, U. 8S. S. Nahant. 

Oct. 14.—George W. Holloway, U. S. 8. Casco. 

Oct. 19.—Benjamin F, Hawes, U. 8. S. Calypso. 

Oct, 28.—-Frederick E. Porter, U. 8. 8S. Governor Buckingham. 

Oct, 29.—Charles H. Slack, U. 8. 8. Albatross; Charles W. Cronk, U. S. 8. 
Naubuc. 


Oct. 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Daniel C. Chester, detached from the 
Naval Station, Baltimore, and ordered to the A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 13.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Benjamin F. Morey, detached from the 
Monadnock (to date from September 1, 1864). 

Oct. 20.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Charles W. Pennington, ordered to the 
Peoria. 

Oct. 22.—Acting First Assistant Engineer David McArthur, detached from the 
Florida, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Oct. 26.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Thomas Divine, detached from the 
Morse, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Winooski. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Oct. 3.—David Newell, U.S. S. Miami; Daniel S. Leffler, Jr., U. S. S. Commo- 
dore Barney; Lewis N. Ryfenburgh, U. S. S. Lillian. 

Oct. 5.—Gilbert W. Valentine, U. S. S. Senakee. 

Oct. 6.—John A. Patterson, U. S. S. San Jacinto; William Ellison, U. S. 8. A. 
D. Vance. 

Oct. 11.—Richard Nash and Thomas J. W. Cooker, U. 8. S. Sweet Briar. 

Oct. 12.—William G. Smoot. 

Oct. 14.—Frederic Henriques, U. 8. S. Althea; John ’Miller, U. 8. S. Cowslip; 
Samuel A. Appold, U. S. S. Pinola. 

Oct. 17.—-Anthony Williams, U. 8. 8. Vanderbilt. 

Oct. 18.--Edward Aspald, U. 8. S. Nansemond; Abram Brown, U. 8. 8. Union ; 
Thomas MecNellis, U.S. S. Banshee; Thomas W. King, U. S.S. Muscoota; Thomas 
Tuttle, U. S. S. Katahdin. 

Oct. 19.—George Divine; U. 8S. 8S. A. D. Vance; Francis J. Hadley, U.S. S. 
Malvern; Joseph A. Spaulding, U. 8. S. Emma. 

Oct. 20.—Thomas §S. Jennings, U. 8. 8. Florida. 

Oct. 21.—John E. Chadwick, U. S. 8S. Stromboli; John B. Smith, U. 8. 8S. Strom- 
boli; Joseph Watts, U. S. S. Galatea. 

Oct, 24.—Robert W. Mars, U.S. S. Elk. 

Oct. 26.—Edward R. Messick, U. 8. 8. Berberry; Charles E. Koehl, U. 8. 8. 
Galatea. 

Oct. 28.—George F. Smith, U. 8. S. Casco; William R. Vernon, U. 8. 8. Chimo; 
Andrew Harris, U. S. S. Chimo; Eugene Mack, U. 8. 8. Governor Buckingham ; 
James W. Mellor, U. 8S. S. Canandaigua. 


Oct. 3.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Galloway, detached from the 
Ella, and ordered to the Adela. Acting Second Assistant Engineers William W. 
McGrath and Edward F. McGinnis, detached from the Connecticut, and waiting 
orders. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles G. Stevens, ordered to the 
A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 1.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Levi Sweetyer’s orders to the Nor- 
wich revoked, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Second Assist- 
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ant Engineer William H. Smith, detached from the Sunflower, and ordered North. 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer Archibald E. McConnell, detached from the 
Penobscot, and ordered North. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Michael Dundon, detached from the 
Banshee, and ordered to the Powhatan. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Wil- 
liam Braidwood, detached from the Lillian, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 13.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer T. D. Webster, ordered to Medical 
Survey at New York. 

Oct, 14.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Braidwood, ordered to the 
Chimo. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James Fagan, ordered to the Mus- 
coota. Acting Second Assistant Engineer James W. Smith, ordered to the Mus- 
coota. 

Oct. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William D. Peters, ordered to the 
Casco. 

Oct. 22.— Acting Second Assistant Engineer Jonathan W. Hackett, detached from 
the Florida, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 

, Oct. 24.—Acting Second Assistant Engineers Thomas Dobbs, Henry Farmer, and 
Charles W. Cronk, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the Naubuc. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William P. Nolan, ordered to Medical 
Survey at New York. 

Oct. 27.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William A. Leavitt, ordered to the 
Morse. 

Oct. 28.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William McGrath, ordered to the 
Canandaigua. 

Oct. 29.-—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas 8. Jennings, detached from 
the Florida, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Oct. 1.—Augustus F. Donegan, U. 8. 8S. Lillian; Samuel Hawkins, Picket-Boat 
No. 5; Charles B. Nichols, U. 8. 8. A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 3.—Charles Green, U.S. S. Lillian; William Jennings, U. 8. 8. Lillian; John 
Chambers, U. S. 8S. Arkansas; Thomas J. Myers, U. 8. 8S. Winnebago; Thomas 
—, U. 8. 8. Hollyhock; Emery D. William, U. 8S. 8. Stockdale; James Morris, 
U. 8. S. Winnebago; John B. Lucas, U. 8. 8. Jasmine. 

Oct. 4,—Byron 8. Heath, U. 8. 8. Stromboli; Darius S. Fuller, U. 8. 8. Iuka. 

Oct. 5. Dennis McDermott, James River, Virginia; Lewis W. Shoemaker, James 
River, Virginia. 

Oct. 6.—John N. Matlock, East Gulf Squadron; John H. Bleakie, East Gulf 
Squadron; George Simmons, U. S. 8. A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 1.—James G. Walker, U. 8.8. Sunflower; John S. Dustan, U.S. S. Sunflower ; 
John Carey, U. 8. 8. Penobscot. 

Oct. 8.—James B. Lucas, U. 8S. 8. J. N. Seymour. 

Oct. 10.—Thomas Armstrong, U. 8. 8. Hollyhock; Robert L. Case, U. S. S. 
Mohongo. 

Oct. 11.—Bernard Rice, U. 8. S. Dictator; George Bennett, U. 8. 8. Dumbarton; 
James T. Boyd, U. 8. 8. Dumbarton. 

Oct. 14.—August Abjomson, U. S. S. Suwanee; William H. Wingate, U. 8S. 8. 
Suwanee. 

Oct. 15.—John L. Starkey, U. S. S. Maratanza. 

Oct. 17.—Lansing Perrine, U. 8. 8. Western World; Anthony Anderson, U. S. 8S. 
Western World. 

Oct. 19.—Christopher N. Abelseth, U. 8. 8. A. D. Vance; Henry 8. Mack, 
U. 8. S. Sassacus; William F. Walker, U.S. S. Florida; John L. McIntosh, U. 8.8. 
Casco ; William N. Bulkley, U. 8. S. Casco. 

Oct. 20. —Alpheus Bigelow, U. S. 8. Sassacus. 

Oct, 21.—William H. Garrecht, U. 8. S. Moccasin. 

Oct 24.—James Quinn, U. 8. 8. Jean Sand; Thomas J. a. U. 8. S. Jean Sand; 
George E. Hobbs, U. 8. S. Chimo; John 6. Davis, U. 8.8. Chimo; James E. 
Thumbert, U. 8S. S. Western World. 
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Oct. 31.—Edward Moran, U. 8. 8. Fah-Kee. 


Oct. 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer E. A. Hopkins, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

Oct. 5.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers James Campbell and Charles H. Law- 
rence, detached from the Connecticut, and waiting orders. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Samuel L. Holt, detached from the 
Lenapee, and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Oct. 7.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Hulpin, ordered to ae Stars and 
Stripes. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Hopkins, detached from the Stars 
and Stripes, and ordered North. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George Bertram, 
detached from the U. S. S. Sunflower, and ordered North. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John H. Radcliffe, detached from the 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and ordered to the Banshee. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer John Fitzpatrick, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered 
to the Agamenticus. Acting Third Assistant Engineers Joseph Watts and Charles 
C. Koehl, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Green, detached from the 
Unadilla, and ordered to the Banshee. 

Oct. 11.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William C. Remick, ordered to the 
Commodore Hull. 

Oct. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas McKellis, detached from the 
Morse, and ordered to the Banshee. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. 
Woodward, ordered to the Saco. 

Oct. 15.-—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Willian McEwan, ordered to Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia, as an assistant to Chief Engineer Harman Newell. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. 8. Rainer, detached from the Iuka, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Third Assistant Engineers George W. Rogers and 
Timothy Flanders, detached from the Morse, and ordered to the Wabash. Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer George Taylor, ordered to the Muscoota. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer John R. Sherwood, ordered to the Naval Station at Baltimore, 
as an assistant to Chief Engineer Philip G. Peltz. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Dennis Harrington, ordered to the Iuka. 

Oct. 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George F. Smith, detached from the 
Florida, and ordered to the Casco. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Mad- 
den, ordered to the A. D. Vance. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Francis R. 
Shoemaker, ordered to the Western World. 

Oct. 20. — Acting Third Assistant Engineer Andrew J. Harris, detached from the 
Fah-Kee, and ordered to the Chimo. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William R. 
Vernon, detached from the Fah-Kee, and ordered to the Chimo. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George W. Yoe, relieved from arrest, 
and ordered to report for duty in North Atlantic Squadron. 

Oct, 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers Gilbert Webb and Edward Trayner, 
detached from the Florida, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Oct. 24.--Acting Third Assistant Engineers David D. Fennell and Charles W. 
Warner, detached from the Nereus and ordered to the Naubue. 

Oct. 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George H. Whittemore, detached from 
the Galatea, and ordered to the A. D. Vance. 

Oct. 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Patrick Hagan, ordered to the 
Mackinaw. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Henry B. Goodwin, ordered to the 
Canandaigua. 

Oct. 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John P. Kenealy, detached from the 
Mahopac, and ordered to the Vicksburg. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Mar- 
cellius Villazon; detached from the Pontoosuc, and ordered to the State of Georgia. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Waite, detached from the Galatea, 
and ordered to the State of Georgia. 


Appointed Acting Gunners, &c. 


Oct. 4.—James W. Whiting, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Talla- 
poosa. ‘ 
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Oct. 8.—W. W. Bradley, appoitted Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Pawtucket. 
Oct. 22.—Acting Gunner A..8. Soaper, detached from the Florida, and ordered to 
the State of Georgia. 


Promoted. 


Oct. 19.—-Acting Ensigns M. W. McEntee, William Hull, and A. J. Louch, to 
Acting Masters. 

Oct. 22.—Acting Lieutenant Edgar Brodhead, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
Commander. 

Oct, 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William C. Rogers, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant Commander. 

Oct. 25.—Acting Ensign H. D. Edwards, to Acting Master. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Ensigns William Shackford, John E. Stickney, and William A. 
Morgan, to Acting Masters. 

Oct. 28.—Acting Ensign H. 8. Borden, to Acting Master. 

Oct. 29.—Acting Ensign George D. Newcombe, to Acting Master. 


Resigned, 


Oct. 1.—Acting Master B. B. Knowlton. 

Oct. 3.— Acting Ensign Alonzo Small. 

Oct. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. W. McColley. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Frank W. Hackett. Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer Robert Fleming. 

Oct. 7.—Acting Master Edward Van Sice. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. An- 
drews Reeder. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles M. Slocum. 

Oct. 11.—Acting Master Frank B. Merriam. Acting Ensign William Betts. 
Acting. Assistant Paymaster 8S. W. Adams. 

Oct. 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John F. Liscomb. 

Oct. 13.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Malcolm Sinclair. 

Oct. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer C. H. Warren. 

Oct. 17.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. A. Stineruck. Acting Third As- 
sistant Engineer Elisha M. Bumpus. 

Oct. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Isaac S. Mench. Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer Thaddeus D. Webster. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. D. Warren. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master E. L. Turner. 7 

Oct. 22.—Acting Ensigns Lawrence Weber and Charles B. McQuinn. 

Oct. 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer George E. Ashby. Acting Third As- 
sistant Engineer Deloss Everett. 

Oct. 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer KE. E. Gillingham. 


Oct. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate Theodore S. Ransom. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate John White. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate E. S. D. Howland. 

Oct. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. Henry White. 

Oct. 17.—Acting Master’s Mates George R. Bakeman and H. B.-Conklin. 

Oct. 18.—Acting Master’s Mates Henry S. Bolles, Frank W. Turner, George W. 
Rich, Silas A. Taber. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Master’s Mates Herman G. Shambach, and J. O. Conway. 


Revoked, 


Oct. 3.— Acting Ensign G. H. Barry. 

Oct. 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Everett B. Dyer. 

Oct. 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers James Magee and James B, Lucas. 

Oct. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer. Jacob Simonson. 

Oct. 10,—Acting Ensign Robert Pendlebury. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
R. O. Dennett. 
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12.—Acting Third Assistant Fngineer William Fisher. 
. 24.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William W. Hantley. 
. 27.—Acting Master Charles F. Ottignon. 
. 28.—Acting Master William B. Cobb. 


4.—Acting Master’s Mate Allen C. Clapp. 
. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Powers. 
. 8—Acting Master’s Mate J. W. Clarke. 
. 14.—Acting Master’s Mate W. A. Currier. 
. 17.—Acting Master’s Mate Albert H. Morgan. 
. 20.—Acting Master’s Mate Edward H. Schmidt. 
24,—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas M. Webb. 


Dismissed. 


1.—Acting Ensign B. R. McLaurin. 
. 4.—Acting Gunner Peter Meacham. 
. 7.—Acting Ensign Charles H. Walker. 
. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Joshua W. Buck. 
. 15.—Acting Gunner James Nash. 
17.—Actirg Master John O. Morse. 
. 21.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John P. Starr. 
. 22.—Acting Master Robert Walter. 
. 24.—Acting First Assistant Engineer G. W. Shank. 
. 31.—Acting Ensign E. H. Thomas. 
. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate James Gillen. 
25.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Hollins. 


Miscellaneous, 


Oct. 14.—Acting Master Alfred Everson, sentence of Court-Martial approved: 
“To be confined for one year without pay, other than is necessary for his clothing 
and subsistence ; and at the end of that period to be dismissed from the Navy of 
the United States.” 

Oct. 19.—Acting Master John W. Dicks, order revoking his appointment revoked, 
and his resignation accepted from July 19, 1864. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Master James T. Seavey, sentence of Court-Martial approved, 
“that he be dishonorably discharged from the service.” 

Oct, 22.—Acting Ensign William B. Arrants’ order of Jan. 4, 1864, dismissing 
him from the service,—revoked, to take effect from that date. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Adams, announces his true 
name to be John E. Conner. 


Mississippi Squadron, 


Appointed Acting Masters. 


Oct, 4,—James B. Devoe. 
Oct. 5.—James B. Williams. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 
Oct, 4.—Frank W. Grafton, Jesse W. Foster, William J. Robb, and John ©. Barr, 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. “. 

Oct, 4.—William J. Rudd, Charles D. Griggs, Jonathan L. Cilley, James P. Pope- 
joy, James M. Stewart, John W. Clawson, William W. Corey, Henry W. Gray, 
J. W. Mullen, Lewis D. Simonds, William D. Carley, Archibald G. Boggs, William 
M. Sterritt, Benjamin Nelson, Charles E. Townley, Jasper H. Moss, Charles C. 
Royce, Walter Lawrence, Clayton T. Rees, James T. Hemsley, Thomas B. Taylor, 
John H. Bentley, John H. Ely, Edmund C. Ellis, John J. Skeritt, Joseph K. Kelso, 
Frank N. Schooley, William H. Burten, George W. Kepler, Elmore Gassaway, 
George 8. Upston, and James W. Harlin. 
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Oct. 7.—Charles B. Hapgood. 

Oct. 8.—Henry Ufford, William D. McKean, Jr., Matthew M. Yorston. 
Oct. 10.—James Green. 

Oct. 11.—Robert B. Moore. 

Oct. 12.—Allan A. King. 

Oct. 13.—John M. Minger. 

Oct. 15.—David A. Boies. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


. §6.——Elisha P. Bartlett. 
18.—John Wilson. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineer. 
17.—William J. O'Neill. 


Appointed. Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


. 4.—George E. Reno and Richard Nugent. 
12.—Jacob W. Cassell, 
. 11.—Greenberg Dorrey and John W. Sinciten. 


Appointed Acting Carpenter. 
. 13.—James Trutty. 


Promoted, 
. 1.—Acting Master John W. Atkinson to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 


Resigned. 


Oct. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William C. Foster, Jr.; Acting Carpenter 
James W. Rouse; Acting Second Assistant Engineer John C. Barr; Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate John H. Gayle. 

Oct. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John Scott; ; Acting First Assistant Engineer 
Matthew Sistes. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Chief Engineer William D. Faulkner. 

Oct. 17.—Acting Master Elias Reese; Acting Master’s Mate John H. Wilson. 

Oct. 20.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward W. Parks. 

Oct. 21.—Acting Master’s Mate Frank Seymour. 


Revoked, 


Oct. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Hunstable; Acting Master’s Mate Alex- 
ander Semple. 

Oct. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph Brown. 

Oct. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph W. Pardee. 

Oct. 26.—Acting Master’s Mate Jerry Keller. 


Dismissed. 
Oct. 8.—Acting Ensign J. K. Cook. 
Oct. 13.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert 0. Taylor; Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer A. F. Gardner. 
Oct. 20.—Acting Chief Engineer George Prescott; Acting Ensign William Hall. 
Oct. 21.—Acting Ensign William P. Lee. 








